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HON, AARON V. BROWN, 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The finely-executed portrait on this page was drawn and en- 

ved expressly for us, from a very fine photograph taken b 
itr, S. Masury, of this city, who has recently established himself 
in a fine gallery, No. 289 Whstieaten Street, over Messrs. Russell 
& Richardson’s music store. Mr. Masury has had long experience 
as a photographer and daguerreotypist, and his pictures are exe- 
euted in every and in the highest style of art, both plain and 
colored. He has already taken a large number of national and 
local celebrities, whose portraits render his rooms very attractive. 
The subject of our present illustration, Hon. A. V. Brown, post- 
master-general, was iets in Brunswick county, Virginia, August 
15, 1795. His father, a clergyman of the Methodist persuasion, 
during early life served in the revo- 
lutionary army, and took part in the 
capture of Trenton and other ac- 
tions of the war of independence. 
His mother was Elizabeth Melton, 
a lady of a time-honored family of 
North Carolina, in which State the 
son was principally educated, re- 
ceiving his preparatory education 
at Westrayville Academy, and gra- 
duating with the highest honors of 
Chapel Hill University. His vale- 
dictory oration contained evidence 
of that genius which has illustrated 
his subsequent career. Previous tg 
his graduation, his parents had re- 
moved to Tennessee, and thither 
ung Brown followed them, enter- 
ing the law office of Judge Trimble, 
at Nashville, in the year 1815. Soon 
after his admission to the bar, he 
removed to Giles county, where his 
nts had established themselves. 
n after this, he formed a business 
connection with James K. Polk, 
destined afterwards to become pre- 
sident of the United States, and 
aa their partnership was severed 
by Mr. Polk’s entrance in the arena 
of politics, their friendship was con- 
tinued until the death of the presi- 
dent. During Mr. Polk’s adminis- 
tration, he freely consulted Mr. 
Brown, and placed the completest 
reliance on his judgment and dis- 
cretion. While in the enjoyment 
of a large practice at the ly Mr. 
Brown was an actual and influen- 
tial member of the State legislature, 
distinguishing himself by his knowl- 
edge, his aptitude for business, his 
foresight, cool fearlessness and elo- 
quence. On the 18th of October, 
1827, he introduced and eloquently 
advocated a series of resolutions, 
giving the election of president to 
people, and re-nominating Gene- 

ral Jackson, after his defeat by Mr. 
Adams, to that office. In 1832, 
which closed the period of his legis- 
lative services in the State, Gov. 
Brown devoted himself to profes- 
sional practice and to agriculture, 
of which latter occupation he was 
very fond, and which he has eulo- 
in some of his best addresses. 

1839, he first became a candidate 

r Congress. In 1841, he was 

é without a competitor, and 
m 1843, re-elected triumphantly, 
though an alteration in the district 
increased the hazards of a contest. 
On the broader field of action open- 
ed by the halls of the national legis- 
ture, he at once assumed a com- 
manding position, and took a lead- 
ing part in the debates on the tariff, 
the fiscal bank bill, and other im- 
portant measures then before Con- 
gress, defending democratic doc- 
trines with signal ability. His 
Speeches were equally distinguished 
by sound logic, a strong array of 


facts, and by a strain of impassioned eloquence. In 1845, he was 
elected governor of Tennessee, though even Mr. Polk had just 
been defeated as a candidate for that office, so strong and well- 
organized was the whig opposition. In a speech he made during 
the canvass, after handling the questions of bank and tariff, he 
passed on to the exciting questions of Texas and Oregon, then 
agitating the — and uttered the following national senti- 


ments, which, though often quoted, we cannot refrain from repro- | 


ducing here :—‘‘It becomes the American people to be ready at 
all times to assert and defend their rights. America may become 
the last asylum of human liberty. In almost every other country, 
the just and equal rights of man have been cloven down by the 


sword, or usurped by the kings, princes and potentates of the | 


earth. Here Liberty has reared her favorite temple. She has 
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laid its foundations deep and wide. Her bulwarks are massy, ex- 
tensive and strong; and the ministers who attend her altars, and 
the worshippers who come within her gates, should never surren- 
der it, but with their lives. Never was there a people who pos- 
sessed a more delightful country. Go up with me in imagination 
and stand for a while on some lofty summit of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Let us take one ravishing view of this chosen land of lib- 
erty. Turn your face towards the Gulf of Mexico. What do 
you behold? Instead of one lone star faintly shining in the far 
distant South, a mighty galaxy of stars of the first magnitude are 
bursting on your view, all shining with bright and glorious efful- 
gence. Now turn with me to the West—the mighty West—where 
the setting sun dips his broad disk in the western ocean. 
away down through the misty distance to the shore of the Pacific, 
with al] its bays, rivers and harbors. 
Cast your eyes towards the Russian 
possessions, in. latitude fifty-four 
degrees and forty minutes. What 
a new world lies before you! How 
many magnificent States to be the 
future homes of the sons and daugh- 
ters of freedom! But have not 
yet gazed on half this glorious coun- 
try. Turn now your face to the 
East, where the morning sun first 
shines on our noble land. Away 
yonder, you sec the immortal old 
thirteen, whe achieved our indepen- 
dence. Nearer to us lie the twelve 
or fifteen States of the great V 
of the Mississippi, stretching 
reposing like so many giants in their 
slumbers. QO, now I see your hearts 
are full; they can take in no more. 
Whe now feels that he is a party 
man, or a Southern man, ora North. 
ern man? Who dees not feel that 
he is an American, aad thankful toe 
Heaven that his let was cast in such 
a goodly land? When did mental 
vision ever rest on such a scene ? 
Moses, when standing on the sum- 
mit of Mount Pisgah, looking over 
on the promised land, viewed not a 
scene half so lovely. O let us this 
day vow that whatever else we may 
do, by whatever name we may be 
called, we will never surrender an 
acre of this goodly heritage to any 
king or potentate on earth. Swear 
it, swear it, my countrymen, and 
Heaven will record the sacred vow 
for ever!” We should like to quote 
from other speeches of Gov. Brown, 
had we the space, particularly from 
that in defence of Mr. Polk’s ad- 
ministration, delivered in 1847, and 
that in the subsequent year, advo- 
eating the election of Gen. Cass. 
In 1852, we find him vigorously 
advocating the election of General 
Pierce, and in 1855 speaking with 
great energy against the doctrines 
of the American or Know-Nothing 
arty. Indeed, from his entrance 
into politics, we find him the able 
and untiring champion of democra- 
tic doctrines and measures, per- 
forming a vast amount of work in 
the halls of legislation, in conven- 
tions and on the stump. His un- 
wavering loyalty, his great talents, 
his broad national views, and his 
large experience induced President 
Buchanan, when forming his cabi- 
net, to invite him to take charge of 
the post-office, one of the most im- 
portant departments of the state, 
and one of the most laborious aswell 
as honorable. He has discharged 
the duties of this office, the burthens 
of which are constantly increasing, 
to the entire acceptance of the pub- 
lic, receiving the compliments and 
commendations of the press without 
distinction of party. The people 
ratified the President’s choice. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE GOLD ROBBERS: 


—OR,— 


THE AUSTRALIAN ADVENTURERS. 


BY H. E. BENNETT, 


AUTHOR OF “* THE DIAMOND SEEKERS,” “‘ FORESTERS OF NORWAY.” 


[CONTINUED.| 


CHAPTER 


The gardener’s lodge was at a distance from the house. The 
man was an Irishman, and honest as a clock. Tom laid Emerald 
on a bed, recommended the greatest silence, and as he went away, 
said : 

“Go for Dr. Irving. You shall have ten pounds if you bring 
him here directly.” 

The gardener opened his eyes, emitted a volume of smoke from 
his pipe, and then started on his errand. Tom mounted Sheltie. 

“ Let’s see,” said he; “ what road shall I take?” He hesitated ; 
then striking his forehead, said: “Ihave it! Ihave no arms, 
but I have a dog.” 

He went to the court-yard, and unchained Acteon. 

“ Seek him! seck him, boy!” said Tom, while the dog, delight- 
ed to be at liberty, wagged his tail, and swept the ground with his 
muzzle. Whether from chance or instinct, Acteon darted like an 
arrow in the direction Max had taken. Tom followed on Sheltie. 
On reaching the moist sand of the seashore, the dog stopped. 

“ You're at fault,” said Tom, as if the dog could understand 
and answer him. “ You’ve lost the scent, but I can see.” 

He dismounted, and looked sharply for a track. 

“This way!” he suddenly exclaimed ; “they have gone this 
way.” Turning an angle, he saw two shadows on the shore. “I 
see them !” cried Tom; and springing on Sheltie, he pushed her 
sharply forward. 

The cool sea-breeze had restored Melida to her senses. She 
sprang to her feet and attempted to fly. Max caught her by the 
arm. It was at this moment that Tom had discovered them. 

“Wretch !” cried Melida. “Have you no dread of justice ? 
But if you escape the vengeance of man, you cannot baffle that 
of God.” 

At this moment the gallop of a horse was heard. 

“ Behold,” said she, extending her arm, “ Providence sends an 
avenger !” 

Max dropped on one knee, drew a pistol, and fearlessly awaited 
the event. 

“Another crime!” exclaimed Melida. “ But you shall not ac- 
complish it. My voice will be heard ; my life will be saved.” 

Then turning to the as yet unknown horseman, she cried out : 

“Take care! if you are armed, defend yourself and save me!” 

Max tried to close her mouth and drag her into the bushes ; but 
hope gave her strength ; she struggled and bit the hand with which 
he attempted to gag her. Pain and rage rendered him frantic, 
and her fate would have been sealed, had not Tom joined them at 
this moment. 

“ What do you seek ?” asked Max, aiming at him. 

“You and the lady,” replied Tom. “Her father is at your 
house with the officers.” 

“ The officers !”’ cried Max. 

“ Yes,” replied Tom ; “they’re not far off, and they’d be sure 
to hear fire-arms.” 

Max dropped the muzzle of his pistol. 

“Tom,” cried Melida, “help me! Shout; call for help. This 
man is an assassin ; he has killed my sister!” 

“She is crazy!” said Max. “Help me to stifle her cries and 
carry her off, for I’ve changed my purpose with regard to her, and 
I'll give you a thousand pounds—two thousand pounds sterling.” 

“Two thousand pounds sterling!” replied Tom, like a man 
who is hesitating and giving way to temptation. “If you want 
to stop her cries, you must tie a handkerchief over her mouth. As 
you are going to marry her, you have a right to carry her off. 
What if the police are after you, you’re rich and good enough 
match for her.” 

“* Monsters !”’ murmured Melida, nearly exhausted and despair- 
ing. “Iam lost!” 

“ Quick, then!’ said Max, with a victorious smile. He put his 
pistol in bis pocket, and took out a handkerchief to make a gag 
of it. 

The poor girl was too much exhausted to offer further resis- 
tance. But Tom had stepped back, and was caressing the dog ; 
and the moment Fulton stepped forward, the man dealt him a ter- 
rible and unexpected blow in the pit of his stomach, which, with 
the force of a projectile, hurled him backwards into the sea. 

“Now, then,” said Tom, to the dog, “fetch him out, boy! 
Take him! shake him!” 

The dog dashed into the water. 

“« My dear, good man,” murmured Melida, “ he’ll kill us both !” 

“ Fear nothing for me, Miss Melida,” replied the faithful fellow. 
“Acteon will keep him in the water till his pistols are wet, and 
against an unarmed man I have the weapons nature gave me. 
But quick! improve your time ; spring into the saddle, and ride 
to the house as fast as Sheltie can travel with you. Your father and 
sister are there, and Fulton dare not cross his own threshold.” 

Melida was already on horseback, and heard the last words as 
she rode off. 

“ Heaven protect you!” said she; and, wanting words to ex- 
press her gratitude, she wafted him a kiss, with the grace and 
simplicity of a child. 


When she was out of reach, Tom turned to Acteon and Max, 
who were struggling in the water. The tide had fallen, and Max 
could have extricated himself but for the dog springing at his 
throat. Tom whistled. Acteon came to his side. “ That will 
do,” said Tom, caressing him. 

Max, relieved from Actcon, rushed out of the water like a mad- 
man, and sprang upon his adversary, who awaited for him in an 
attitude that would have done honor to Tom Cribb or the Tipton 
Slasher. 

“Now your powder’s wet,”’ said he, “I’m ready for you, mas- 
ter of mine. Here we stand, man to man, and the weapons of 
the assassin are of no avail.” 

Max foamed with rage, but the thirst of vengeance led him to 
accept the challenge and attempt the chastisement of his revolted 
servant. But he was no match for the trained athlete who defied 
him, and against whose peerless guard his strength was wasted 
like a wave on a rock. Tom, while he punished his man, forbore 
to strike with the full weight of his arm, otherwise Max might 
not have survived the encounter. At last Max fell, and Acteon, 
thinking his time had come, sprang forward to tear him. 

“Down, sir!” cried Tom; “ down!” 

Approaching Max, he pushed him with his foot; he was 
motionless. 

“Come away,” said Tom, to the dog; “he can’t stir; he has 
had enough.” * * * * 

As soon as Melida had mounted, she bent over Sheltie’s neck, 
and said, softly, as if confiding a secret to her: “ Quick, Sheltie ; 
I'm afraid !” 

Whether she understood this caressing appeal, or was impatient 
to get home, the mare flew like the wind. Melida dared not turn 
her head. On reaching the house, her courage failed her; she 
hesitated to enter. It seemed as if she was about to meet Fulton. 
She was seized with a shuddering, but remembered Emerald, and 
in two bounds Sheltie was at the door. The doctor had arrived 
with the gardencr, and was standing by the bed on which Eme- 
rald lay. He was pale, trembling and weeping. There was a 
struggle between the father and the physician in his heart. He 
wept for the pain he was about to cause his child. 

Emerald had her left arm broken near the shoulder. Twenty 
times the doctor had approached ; twenty times the father had 
recoiled, saying, “I cannot; I tremble, I am afraid. Send for 
another doctor.” 

“Go for my sister,” said Emerald. ‘I can wait.” 

At this moment Melida entered. Emerald uttered a cry of joy, 
raised herself a little, and then fell back; pain and emotion had 
deprived her of consciousness. 

“O Heaven!” cried Irving, extending his arms ; “I was accus- 
ing Providence ; I was unjust. My daughter—my children !” 

He pressed Melida to his heart ; then, bending over Emerald, 
said to Melida: “Come, I shall have courage now; help me.” 

Melida cut her sister’s dress, while the doctor prepared the ban- 
dages. He was soon ready, and mastering his parental emotions, 
set the limb, and bound it firmly in its place. Emerald turned 
towards her dear father, and thanked him with a look. Melida 
approached him, and confided to him Max’s attempt upon her 
life when she had refused to share his infamous fortunes. 

“ The black-hearted villain!” cried the doctor. ‘I am not too 
old for revenge. But above all, let us leave this accursed house. 
But what shall we do?” he added, glancing at Emerald. “You 
cannot walk.” 

“I will drag myself along rather than stay here,”’ she replied. 

“What if we put her on Sheltie ?” asked Melida. 

“No,” replied the doctor; “she could not bear the motion of 
the horse.” 

The gardener, who had been a silent spectator of this scene, 
now emerged froma corner, and offered a mattress and cart, 
which were eagerly accepted. While the man was getting the 
conveyance ready, Tom rushed in, out of breath, his face covered 
with blood. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said he. ‘Fulton wont come back. If 
he isn’t dead, he’s so near it there’s no fun in it. But I wont stay 
here a minute longer. You must shelter me and my dog; a cor- 
ner of the stable will do for us.” 

The doctor pressed his hand. They commenced their journey 
silently. Emerald suffered tortures, and Melida was sinking from 
reaction after so much excitement. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DOMESTIC SCENES. 


Mars. Irvine, who had remained alone at home, and who could 
not conjecture what the absence of her daughters meant, was 
walking up and down before the door in a state of great agitation. 
When she descried the wagon, and saw Emerald stretched upon 
the mattress, she uttered a piercing cry. 

“ Calm yourself,” said the doctor ; “ this will be nothing serious ; 
but she wants rest, and I beg you will not make her talk» She is 
feverish, and, I fear, a little delirious.” 

Indeed the countenance of Emerald appeared much changed, 
and her eyes had a haggard expression. 

“Good Heaven!” cried the poor mother, clasping her hands, 
“is she insane? What has happened ?”’ 

“ Dreadfal things,” replied Melida. 

Mrs. Irving was naturally anxious to know more, but the ex- 
haustion and distress of her family put an end to her questions. 
She followed her husband in tears, as, aided by Tom, he laid 
Emerald on her bed. As the doctor had announced, Emerald 
was suffering from fever and delirium. The doctor charged the 
two women not to leave her. He made a sign to Tom, and went 
down stairs with him. 


“ Will you come with me, Tom ?” 

“Where to ?” 

“To track that villain.” 

“No use, doctor. Didn’t you hear what I told you? We 
fought on the sea-shore, and I left him motionless on the sand 
If he was not dead, the tide was rising, and Heaven will be you 
avenger.” 

“I wish to satisfy myself,” said the doctor, moving towards the 
door. “ You may be mistaken.” 

“Don’t think of it, sir. You wouldn’t quit Miss Emerald in 
her present condition. Stay here, sir, and I’ll go.” 

“I don’t want you to go alone; that would be exposing your- 
self too much.” 

“But I tell you he’s drowned,” said Tom; “and, moreover 
dead or alive, I’m not afraid of him.” 

Tom, whose devotion to the doctor and his family was bound- 
less, strode off at a tremendous pace, though certain he was mak 
ing the journey for nothing. The doctor went to his daughter. 

When Tom returned at daybreak the next morning, the doctor 
who had been watching all night, hurried down the stairs. 

“ Well, Tom, what news ?”’ 

“T was right,” said Tom, sinking, exhausted, into a chair. “I 
saw nothing ; the currents must have swept his body away, for the 
tide was far up on the place where we fought.” 

For ten days Emerald hovered between life and death. At the 
expiration of this time, her youth rallied to her rescue, and the 
doctor’s anxiety ceased. During these ten days, Dr. Irving had 
hardly quitted his daughter’s bedside. One idea alone was power- 
ful enough to divert him from his parental anxiety—the desire of 
making sure of Fulton’s death. 

In pursuance of his request, the morning after the combat, Tom 
had repaired to Fulton’s house. He had not returned. The 
various circumstances of the affair—a subject of daily discussion 
between the doctor and Tom—seemed to sustain the latter’s 
opinion. 

Still, the doctor was not thoroughly convinced, and among the 
numerous proofs cited by the servant to sustain his position, some 
were defective. The man who had gone out with Fulton was 
missing as well as his master. The carriage was found in the 
woods, unharnessed, but the horse was missing. He would natu- 
rally have come back to the stable of his own accord. 

“You see,”’ said the doctor, “he must have escaped.” 

“T see nothing of the kind,” replied Tom, who was fixed in 
his idea. ‘ Fulton was not the man to go off without his money. 
He left his pocket-book in the carriage, and that rascal Jack has 
gone off with the prize.” 

These reasons finally convinced the doctor. By degrees the 
memory of these events grew dim, and Dr. Irving thought of Ful- 
ton only as we recall an unpleasant dream. But under the influ- 
ence of his emotions, his health was shaken and his gaiety gone. 

Three months had passed away since the eventfu® evening, 
Emerald was convalescent, but Melida greatly dejected. 

Hermann, who had slowly recovered his strength, informed the 
doctor that he would call on him on his return from the cemetery, 
for his first thoughts were naturally for the “lost on earth.” One 
evening, when the whole family were together, he rang at Dr. 
Irving’s door. The doctor introduced him.to his wife and daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Irving took Hermann’s hand. 

“You are welcome, sir,” said she, kindly. “ We knew you 
before we saw you; my husband has spoken of you so often.” 

“Your husband has been very kind to me; but for his care, I 
should not be here to-day.” 

The doctor wheeled up an arm-chair. 

“Sit down there, my dear Hermann,” said he, “and tell me 
how you feel.” 

“ Better in body, thanks to you, doctor; but the visit I have 
just made to Louisa’s tomb has re-opened all the wounds of my 
heart. You, at least, doctor, have one consolation : a friend has 
avenged you; but I shall have the cternal regret of having let 
Max escape on the day when, seated beside you, I saw him pass- 
ing in the street. I ought to have leaped from the window, and 
crushed him in my fall.” 

“Max did you say?” cried Tom, joining in the conversation. 
“Max !—that was Fulton’s name also. Letters sometimes came 
to the house with that address. Can I have made a double stroke? 
What if I have avenged you both at once? See here ; what sort 
of a looking man was your Max ?” 

“Tall, with black hair and blue eyes.” 

“ The same.” 

“Thin lips, restless look.”’ 

“Right again. Did he have any private marks upon his 
person ad 

“No—yes ; that is, his arms were tattooed to the wrist.” 

“It is the same man,” interrupted the doctor. “These marks 
on the arms attracted my notice when I bled Mr. Fulton the first 
time you came for me, Tom. You must recollect it.” 

“Ah, Miss Melida,” said the good fellow, “ you had a narrow 
escape. I and Acteon did you good service.” 

* * * * * 

Various reasons induced the doctor to remove to Melbourne. 
He found a house which suited him in every respect. It had 4 
narrow front, with two rooms on the lower floor, one looking on 
the street, the other into a narrow court-yard. On the second 
story there were two large rooms. The doctor was only afraid 
that the rent was too high. To his great surprise, the terms were 
very reasonable, the moderate price being probably owing to the 
fact that the house looked out on a square where the supreme 
court-house stood. 

The court-house is a hastily constructed building, half stone 
and half wood, which serves both for a tribunal and a prison. A 
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yard, enclosed by a high board fence, occupies the left of the 
building, which has a gloomy appearance. However, the doctor 
thought the house would do well enough, and took possession of 
it. He thought a change of scene would have a good effect on 
Melida, who was evidently unhappy and suffering. The fact is, 
that she thought day and night of William Nelson, and bitterly 
reproached herself with the promise she had made to another. It 
was no consolation to her now that her hand was free ; but she 
could not rest till she had written him, detailing the circumstances 
of her Australian engagement and its result, begging that he would 
still remember her as a friend, restoring his troth-plight, and bid- 
ding him farewell forever. This letter cost her a great effort and 
many bitter tears. She signed it, and scaled it with a black seal. 

She resolved to entrust it to Hermann to carry to the post-office. 
Melida had known him but a short time, but she did not hesitate 
to ask this favor of him. 

One evening, when she found herself alone with him after din- 
ner, she gave him her thin hand, and looking at herself in the 
glass, said : 

“TJ think, Mr. Brand, that I have not a great while to live.” 

Hermann looked at her ; his lips moved, but he wanted courage 
to reply. 

“T am not frightened,” said Melida, calmly, “rather glad at the 
prospect of release, for I have little left to live for. I have said 
this, because I have a favor to ask of you. I have written a let- 
ter to England, and I wish no one to suspect it.” 

A warm blush colored her cheeks, and she stooped her head to 
hide the tears that started from her eyes. A livid pallor followed 
this emotion. Afcer a few moments she regained courage, and 
added : 

“]T have written to one who loved me—loves me yet—an eternal 
adieu. Promise me to put this letter in the post-office yourself. 
It is the first time I have deceived my father; it will be the last.” 

Hermann promised to grant the poor girl’s request, and took 
the letter. Melida pressed his hand, and then retired to her cham- 
ber, where she now passed many solitary and unhappy hours. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE POST-OFFICE. 


As Tom had foreseen, the rising tide soon reached ‘Max, who 
had remained stretched upon the sand. He had only fainted. 
The freshness of the water recalled him to himself. After having 
writhed like a serpent, and having struggled against waves about 
to engulph him, he dragged himself upon his hands and knees, 
and, making a superhuman effort, stood erect. The instinct of 
self-preservation quickly restored his memory. Casting a startled 
look round him, he assured himself that the shore was deserted. 

“Come,” said he, to himself; “shall I wait like a fool till I am 
arrested? I have a fortune in my carriage.” 

Gliding like a phantom, he left the seashore, and plunged into 
the thicket, the wind, which shook the leaves, terrifying him at 
every step. Ilis servant was waiting with the carriage at the ap- 
pointed spot. He gave him a large sum on condition of leaving 
the country forever. He was in haste to be alone. Taking the 
coffer which enclosed his money, he plunged into the woods, 
which here encircle Australia like a belt. 

His first object was to get off as quick as possible, and never to 
return to a town bristling with terror, but he was stopped by that 
invisible hand which conducts man, and which is often in contra- 
diction with his will. His passion for Melida—for, strange as it 
may appear, his former tenderness for his intended victim revived 
the desire of remaining near the place of her abode,—blinded him 
to the point of making him forget his safety. He forged illusions 
and reasons to disguise the weakness of his heart. This formi- 
dable and implacable man had become a child. 

“What shall I do?” he thought. “Where shallI go? Are 
not the most frequented places generally the safest? By disguis- 
ing myself a little, I shall be safer in Melbourne than anywhere 
else.” 

An interior voice murmured ; “ Beware of adopting this idea! 
it will destroy you.” But he did not listen to the low warning. 

He wandered all day in the woods, and when night had fallen, 
directed his steps to Melbourne, which he entered through Rich- 
mond. He hired a little room in a house of modest appearance, 
cut off his beard, trimmed his hair, dressed himself like a laborer, 
and determined to go out as little as possible. 

He remained thus for several days hidden from all eyes, avoid- 
ing every one, a prey to every sort of terror and anxiety, alone 
with his thoughts. His mental punishment then began. Some- 
times he sunk into the deepest dejection ; he would see Melida, be 
arrested, and die. At other times, the memory of his humiliation 
in the fight with Tom gnawed at his heart-strings, and he wished 
to kill Melida, and avenge himself on Tom, who had saved his 
victim. Solitude soon became insupportable to him. Somewhat 
encouraged by the tranquillity that reigned about him, and the 
lapse of time, he ventured to go out in the night-time, and went 
as far as St. Kilda. 

Often, concealed in the angles of a house, shrouded in obscuri- 
ty, he passed whole hours in looking at Melida’s windows. One 
evening, there was no light in the windows; the house was de- 
serted. He rushed home, furious; if he dared, he would have 
instituted a search, and set inquiry on foot, but fear retained him. 
As he came back in the evening, he fancied he was followed, and 
the next morning, as he lurked behind his window-curtains, 
he thought a policeman was looking towards his room with par- 
ticular attention. He was, therefore, forced to shut himself 
closely. 

Deprived of the only distraction which could divert him from 
his thoughts, the springs of his soul relaxed. A revolution took 


piace within him. For the first time in his life, he envied the hap- 
piness of honest men. Two children were playing in the street. 
He watched them for a few moments, and was surprised to find 
himself melted to tenderness. He began to think of his infancy, 
and felt the breath of remembered impressions he had deemed 
long since obliterated. 

Max was born at Lima. He was a foundling, but had been 
kindly taken care of by a woman named Martha, whom he had 
repaid by ingratitude. At this moment the memory of his bene- 
factress returned with irresistible power. Alone, fearing death, 
with passions exhausted, satiated with crime, he went back men- 
tally, and almost involuntarily, to the starting-point of his life, 
and, snatching a pen, traced the following lines to his far-distant 
friend : 

“Forgive me—forgive me, you who wrapped the ragged orphan 
in your silken mantilla, you who warmed him in your bosom, and 
did not forsake him till he became unworthy of your goodness. 
How well I remember your tears, your agony, the day your hus- 
band was compelled to turn me out of doors! Why did not my 
unknown parents strangle me ere they left me on your door-step ? 
I was doubtless the child of guilt. I have trod the path of fatali- 
ty marked out for me. Were I to relate to you the horrors of my 
vagabond, abandoned existence, I should revolt you. I have 
riches—I have more than a million, but a price is set upon my 
head. I have sought the life of a woman who may deliver mé to 
the executioner ; judge what I must suffer. 

“In long and sleepless nights, I have thought of you; your 
memory has cooled my burning brain. I remember the time 
when, seated at your side, you spoke to me of the future,—when 
you told your daughter Blanche to love me like a brother, for I 
had no friends but you and her in the world. And now I am 
utterly alone and forsaken, and death stares me in the face. If I 
escape the vengeance of man, my. own hand shall end my days; 
but I cannot die without bidding farewell to you, the angel of my 
childhood. Farewell, then. Would that I could hear your lips 
pronounce my pardon! I should then die easy.” 


The post-office in Melbourne is a large, low iron building. 
When a mail-packet arrives, it is literally thronged. As no emi- 
grant, when he leaves home, knows where he shall dwell, all let- 
ters are addressed to the post-office; hence the immense street in 
which it is situated is crowded. The rush, confusion and noise 
baffle all attempt at description. There are always a large num- 
ber of policemen at the doors and in the passage-ways, to preserve 
order; but in spite of all their efforts, and in spite of the precau- 
tion used in establishing an iron turn-stile at the window, there 
are great crowding and disturbance. 

Never did Hermann witness such a throng at the post-office as 
on the day when he went to mail Melida’s letter. He allowed the 
most eager to pass before him. As he glanced vaguely over the 
immense mass of human beings, he perceived a man whose figure 
he thought was familiar, but it was one of those transitory gleams 
of intelligence which hardly arrests the mind for a moment. 
Moreover, his attention was diverted by the arrival of a young 
man and a young woman. The young woman wore a bridal bon- 
net, with orange blossoms in her hair. She was leaning on her 
husband’s arm in all the confidence of affection. They were read- 
ing a letter together, and their pleasant faces almost met. 

Hermann looked on them enviously. All his lost happiness 
came back to him ; he thought of poor Louisa, who would have 
been about the age of his bride. “I might have been as happy 
as they are,” he thought, and all his blood crowded to his heart. 
A sigh escaped his breast; he bowed his head, like a man over- 
whelmed with misery ; and when he looked about him again, the 
young couple had disappeared. 

“God did not will it,” he said, passing’ his hand across his eyes. 
“Yet no—it was not Providence, but man’s cruelty that worked 
me wo. It was—” 

He was opposite the letter-box, and mechanically dropped 
Mclida’s letter into it; but at the same instant he bounded back, 
and gazed fixedly on a group of men assembled at the wicket. 
One of these men had stooped to speak to the clerk. Hermann 
could not get a full view of him, so he drew nearer and listened, 
while he held his breath. The voice of the spokesman was low, 
for the clerk requested him to repeat what he said. 

“Task,” said the man, raising his voice, “ if there is a letter 
here directed ‘ Max.’” 

A cry like that of some wild animal, rather than a human voice, 
escaped from Hermann’s lips. Tearing a passage through the 
crowd, he stood face to face with Max, as the latter raised his 
head. 

“At last,” said he, with a sinister smile,—at last we meet 
again. The hour has come, and the man.” 

Max gazed about him, bewildered ; a convulsive tremor shook 
his limbs ; he rested against the wall. 

“ Well,” said Hermann, disdainfully, “are you going to faint? 
and must these men have the task of carrying you?” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to two policemen who were approach- 
ing the spot. These words reminded Max of the danger he 
incurred. 

“Hear me, Hermann,” he murmured, in a low voice ; “ another 
word from you is my death-sentence.” 

“I know it,” answered Hermann; “but the sufferings you 
have inflicted on me have hardened my heart. I shall see you 
hung without a thrill. Help, officers!” he shouted, pointing to 
Max. “Secure this man ; he is an escaped convict, a robber and 
assassin !”” 

One of the policemen touched Max on the shoulder with the 
royal baton. He was a prisoner. 

For an instant the love of liberty gnawed at his heart-strings ; 


for an instant his features assumed their old expression of ferocity. 
If he could have cut Itis way out, even over heaps of bodies, he 
would not have hesitated. Five or six policemen approached him 
with an instinctive movement, and enclosed him in a circle it 
would have been madness to attempt to break. The accuser and 
the accused walked side by side to the gates of the prison, escorted 
by an excited and curious crowd. 

Nothing is so violent as a gentle nature when, after long repres- 
sion, it finally revolts. Hermann was like a tiger who, at the 
moment of devouring a man, finds a steel cuirass under his teeth. 

“T should have killed you myself,” he said to Max; “I should 
have been better avenged.” 

“You would have been too much terrified at my defence,” re- 
torted Max, whose pride rallied in this crisis of his fate. “ You 
have taken a surer and safer way. You are prudent, and with 
certain men, prudence is another word for cowardice.” 

“ Wretch !” cried Hermann, maddened with rage. “I would 
give half my blood if you had let me prove the contrary.” 

“Keep cool, my friend ; you must be cool when you go to the 
magistrate to get your reward. You know very well there is a 
price set on my head.” 

“Stop his insults,” cried Hermann, in a paroxysm of fury, “ or 
I shall do justice on him myself!” 

“That would please me,” said Max; “for if you only half 
killed me, you would be hung on the same gallows beside me.” 

Hermann was exhausted. He had not strength to contend with 
this man’s terrible energy. 

“What!” he cried, after a moment’s silence. “ Does not a 
shadow of repentance cross your soul? Will you die without 
asking pardon of God? Yonder, opposite your prison, is Melida, 
her health broken by the horrible trial to which you subjected her. 
Should you see her coffin borne out of that house, would you shed 
no tear?” 

They were about to cross the threshold of the prison when Her- 
mann uttered these last words. Max stopped, with his eyes fixed 
in the direction indicated by Hermann. 

“There—there?” he echoed, as if stricken to the heart. “Is 
she there ?” 

At this moment, as if in answer to his question, Bijou appeared 
on the balcony. Max uttered a ery, stretched out his arms, 
murmuring the name of Melida, and then sank to the ground, 
and they were obliged to lift him into the prison. 

“You must follow us, sir,” said one of the policemen to Her- 
mann, “and make your affidavit to the magistrate.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THB SUPREME COURT. 


HERMANN was requested by the magistrate to confront the 
prisoner. Max, pale and trembling, bowed respectfully to the 
judge, and then, turning to Hermann, said: 

“Twill spare you the pain of accusing me; I will not seek to 
defend a life which has become insupportable. All is over for me 
on this earth. Never reproach yourself, Hermann, with my arrest. 
A little sooner, a little later, I had a terrible account to render to 
justice. If I had properly employed my strength and intellect, I 
should have been a remarkable man. I have achieved, alone, 
almost impossibilities. There were but two of us engaged in the 
robbery of the escort—a deed attributed to a band of twenty. It 
is true, I killed my accomplice, fearing his indiscretion.” 

At this revelation with regard to the great gold robbery, one of 
the most astounding events in the history of the colony, the judge 
could not conceal an expression of surprise, almost of satisfaction. 
The impunity and mystery of this crime had been a_ source of 
regret to the entire bench. 

Max continued, without appearing to perceive the impression 
he had produced. 

“T know that I deserve no pity. I had a mind and an educa- 
tion which should have shielded me against my evil instinets, but 
I did not even attempt to combat them. Pity was an emotion 
unknown to me. I committed useless crimes; my heart must 
have been different from other men’s. I robbed my benefactors ; 
well might I murder strangers. Hermann knows but a part of 
the deeds of which I have been guilty. I will confess all, for if 
any other man were to tell the tale, you would not believe it. 
The band of gold robbers which ravaged the Ballarat diggings 
consisted only of myself and my accomplice, the Slasher, an 
escaped convict like myself, and a remarkable man in his way.” 

Max then enumerated his various thefts and murders, while the 
audience could scarcely conceal their horror. But he was silent 
as to his attempt on the life of Melida; he did not wish to drag 
the doctor’s family into a criminal trial. 

“That is all,” said Max, with a sigh, as he closed a voluntary 
confession. 

“Remove the prisoner,” said the magistrate. 

Max was conducted to a cell. There was only an iron bedstead 
with a coarse covering thrown over the sacking, in the room. On 
this couch he threw himself, and hiding his face in his hands, re- 
mained a prey to the dark despair of the man who, left alone with 
the spectre conscience, after a life of guilt, waits for the dread 
penalty which the justice of man has affixed to its perpetration. 

Hermann left the place in a state of great agitation. He both 
desired and feared to see the Irving family. He crossed the 
square. At the moment of entering the doctor’s house, he hesi- 
tated ; then knocking, and looking back at the prison with terror, 
he muttered: “O Heaven, how can it be concealed from her !’” 

“What is the matter with you, Hermann?” asked the doctor, 
as he opened the door. ‘“ You seem ill.” 


“No, doctor,” replied Hermann; “I assure you I feel quite 
well.” 
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Approaching a chair, however, he had only just time to sink 
into it, exhausted. a 

“T tell you,” insisted the doctor, “that yon are sick. 

“Tt is nothing; perhaps I’m a little tired—that’s all.” 

In a few moments he rose, and went to the window. 

“From here,” he thought, “they can see nothing. But the 
upper rooms look into the prison-yard.” - 
“You must leave this house, doctor,” he said, alond. ‘“‘ You 


may see very sad sights from here.’ ; 
“JT never look out,” said the doctor, “and I believe my daugh- 
ters follow my example.” 
“Alas!” murmured Hermann, “they may see terrible sights 
unawares,” 
“ Besides,” said the doctor, who did not understand the reason 
of Hermann’s earnestness, “ you know we are soon going to 


England. The air of Aus- 
tralia is fatal, and on reflec- 


They came now to the board fence which enclosed the prison- 
yard. 
“ We sha’n’t get a sight of him,” said one. 

“Yes, we shal!, when he rises,” replied another, 

A thousand groups gossipped in this heartless manner while 
waiting for the arrival of the criminal. 

Two men were leaning against the fence, smoking short black 
pipes with a kecn relish. They spoke together in tones audible 
only to themselves. 

“Ah, my lad,” said one, “he was a reg’lar brick! They’d 
oughter have allowed him to hedicate a few young cracksmen 
afore they vorked him off. Sich a wallable life! It’s a horful sacri- 
fice! But I tells you vun thing, my earty; hevery time I sees 
vun of the boys ’ung, I says to myself, ‘ Blow me if I don’t quit 
the perfession !’” 


without recognizing a single face. The ‘executioner pointed out 
the place where he was «« stand, and the criminal assumed the 
position without once removing his eyes from the doctor’s house. 

“Q,” thought he, “that my will was strong enough to be gifted 
with occult power! Then would I summon forth her whom I 
have so loved, so hated, and look upon her once before I take the 
fatal leap into eternity.”’ 

The thought had hardly ~~ through his mind, when a win- 
dow of the second story of Dr. Irving’s house opened, and Meli- 
da, in a white robe, appeared like a phantom onthe balcony. She 
gazed npon the crowd, without knowing why it was gathered ; 
then, following the direction of all eyes, she distinguished three 
men ¢levated above the rest, and was about to turn away her head, 
when she thonght one of the men made signs to her. 

Max, on seeing her, had approached the edge of the platform, 

and, pointing to the two 
men beside him, made signs 


tion, it is better to be poor 
at home than rich abroad. . 
You shall go with us, my) 
dear fellow. Wesha’n’t be 


avery gay party, perhaps, 
but we shall see England in 
company.” 

Hermann did not answer. 
He could not detach his 
eyes from the prison. He 
fancied the gallows rising 
like a black giant in the 


prison-yard. He counted 


the regular steps of the sen- 
tinel who paced his beat at 
the foot of the wall, in his 
scarlet uniform, and he re- 
flected that this place would 
be the stage of the denoue- 
ment of the terrible tragedy, 
in which the principal actor 


had been so nearly con- 
nected with the doctor’s 
family. 

At this moment the two 
young ladies entered the 
room, Melida resting on her 
sister’s arm. 

“How do you feel to- 
day ?” asked Hermann, ris- 
ing to salute them. 

“Much better,” replied 
Melida ; but the words con- 
trasted with her care-worn 
look. 

“Courage,” said Eme- 
rald ; “we shall soon leave 
a place where we have en- 
countered so many trou- 
bles.” 

“T shall never have the 
co to warn them,” 
thought Hermann. There 
were chances that the agita- 
ting news might not reach 
them. He knew it would 
terribly affect the nerves of 
the ladies, and he clung to 
the hope that they would be 


spared the trial. 


The forms of justice in 
the English colonies do not 
drag along. Max’s con- 
fession, moreover, rendered 
the catastrophe inevitable. 
Ten days after his arrest, 
he was brought before the 
judges and jurors, in the 
presence of an immense 
crowd. He listened to his 
death-sentence with perfect 
coolness. When the words 
“ Dead, dead, dead !’’ echo- 
ed through the hushed court- 
room, he bowed his head 
and murmured, “At last!” 
The execution was to take 
place the very next day. 

At five o’clock, on that 
fatal morning, a mass of 
men and women poured into 
the square from all the 
neighboring streets. The 
sky was gray and overspread 
with clouds. The people 
moved about noiselessly, 
and spoke below their 
breaths. They had come 
to the execution, as if to 
a theatrical entertainment ; 
but whatever’ insensibility 
may be assumed on such an 
occasion, the deadly prepa- 
rations always send a shud- 
der through the most reck- 
less assemblage. The con- 
fused noise became more 


that he was about to dic. 
He clasped his hands as if 
to ask pardon, then placed 
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one hand = his heart, 
and bowed his head upon 
his breast. 

A piercing cry of horror, 
uttered by a female voice, 
rent the air. The crowd 
turned im the direction indi- 
cated Aye culprit’s ges- 
tures, but saw nothing; 


Melida had disappeared, 
Max now turned almost 


justice. 
“Why wait ye?” he 
asked. ‘‘ Make an end of 


this. See you not the im- 
patience of the crowd? 
Quick! the cap—the cord ! 
1 am ready to die. Fare- 


well!” 

It is not our purpose to 
describe the terrible details 
of a criminal execution. 
Let it suffice to say that the 
ends of justice were accom- 
plished. When Hermann 
came upon the square, all 
was over, and a thrill of 
horror convulsed his frame, 
as, lifting his eyes, he be- 
held the dark form of his 
enemy suspended against 
the sky. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


Tne spectacle which Me- 
lida beheld in the prison- 
yard of Melbourne so affec- 
ted her nerves that it threw 
her into a fever, which 
threatened to baffle the ut- 
most skill of her father. 
Two months passed away 
in the alternatives ot hope 
and fear, but at last the for- 
mer predominated. Melida, 
though a sad invalid, was 
saved. Her reason, which 
had forsaken her during the 
crisis of her malady, now 
returned, clear and un- 
clouded. 

It will be remembered 
that Melida had written a 
farewell letter to William 
Nelson ; but Dr. Irving had 
also at the same time writ- 
ten, after the projected crime 
and flight of Fulton, detail- 
ing all the circumstances of 
his daughter’s unhappy en- 
gagemeut, and blaming him- 
self for intinencing the ste 
she had taken. He receiv 
a reply just about the time 
when Melida was strong 
enough to sit up in bed and 
converse a@ little. So he 
hastened to her room with 
the welcome news. 

“ My dear father,” so ran 
the letter,— it was thus I 
called you before you un- 
dertook your unlucky voy- 
age to Australia, and 50 
hope I may be allowed to 
call youstill. Sorely as my 
heart has been tried, I have 
forgiven all. Melida is still 
the beloved of my heart, 
and only one fear arises— 
does she love me still? Ifso 
we may still be happy. i 
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distinct, and there was a 
buzzing of voices among 
the ered thousands. 

“When is the hanging to 
come off?” one woman asked another, as they crowded their way 
towards the prison. 

“ It’s set for eight o’clock,” replied the other, in a hoarse voice ; 
“but they most always get through an hour earlier, so’s to cheat 
us, if they can.” 

“ You've seen a hanging,” said a voice. “This is my first.” 

“There hasn’t been a hanging for a long while. I saw six 
hung, pretty nearly one after another, but all their crimes put 
together didn’t amount to this man’s.” 

“Is he old?” asked a third gossip, as she drew near. 

“No; he is young.” 

“Good looking ?” 

“They say so; we shall see.” 

“Stop,” said the first woman who had spoken; “I don’t feel 
very weil: I’ve half a mind to go home.” 

“ Baby!” retorted one of the other women, disdainfully ; “if 
your heart fails you, you wont see anything.” 


HOPE! 


We have said that Max’s face was handsome, notwithstanding 
certain signs of harshness, which were but transitory ; so when he 
appeared on the scaffold, between two executioners, a murmur of 
admiration or of sadness ran through the crowd who had come to 
witness his punishment. 

“ Who would have thought it!” was the exclamation on every 
side. ‘“‘ Such a handsome face, and such a wicked heart!” 

The door of the corridor which opened on the scaffold had no 
sooner been thrown back, than Max’s eyes were directed to Dr. 
Irving’s house. 

“They are asleep,” he thought, “and I am going to dic.” 

His face was veiled with a sadness very unlike fear. He ascend- 
ed the rounds of the fatal ladder with a regular step, and it was 
then the crowd had a fair view of him. His shirt-collar was un- 
buttoned, showing his bare neck ; his blue eyes seemed to assume 
a deeper tint, while his marble pallor set forth his masculine 
beauty. He cast his eyes over the moving mass of his fellow-men, 


have succeeded my former 

employer in business, on 

terms which assure me & 

fortune. Could I leave 
England, I would hasten instantly to } gers you. Yon wrote to tell 
me that I was free; dear Melida had also written to release me. 
To release me! From what?—from happiness? Come back, I 
implore you, with your daughter—with my wife. In merry England 
she will learn to look on all that has chanced in Australia as an 
evil dream. I shall count the moments impatiently, till I see you 
all once more.” 

Melida could not speak ; her heart was too full; but she pressed 
the letter to her lips, and a gush of soothing tears relieved her 
crowding emotions. 

Some days afterwards, two gentlemen were returning arm-in- 
arm from the harbor, to Melbourne. It was the beginning of De- 
cember, and suffocatingly warm. These two gentlemen were Dr. 
Irving and Hermann, who had just engaged their passage on the 
Sea-Star, a fine clipper ship, which was to sail for Europe in eight 
days. 
uy shall not call very carly to-morrow,” said Hermann, as he 
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took leave of the ladies ; “I must make my last visit to Louisa’s 
” 


tomb. 
“You shall not go alone,” said Emerald; “we will go with 


“Tt will be the first time of my going out,” said Melida, giving 
him her hand; “I owe you this mark of friendship.” 

Tom came to bid the doctor’s family farewell. He had set up 
a little shop, and was about to be united to a nice young woman, 
whose good looks and cheerful temper had induced him to venture 
on the sea of matrimony. 

“You are lucky, my lad,” said the doctor, “and no one de- 


serves good luck better than you do. I should like to leave you 
a keepsake, but I’m poorly off. If I thought Sheltie wouldn’t be 
a burthen to you, I’d give you the little mare. Rather than sell 
her, and run the risk of her being badly treated, I’d put a bullet 
through her head.”’ 

“Ah!” replied Tom, al- 


had a remarkable expression of frankness. He had an easy, man- 


ly bearing, which showed a man on good terms with his con- 
science. His features were regular and handsome. He was 
dressed in deep mourning, and a certain air of melancholy added 
to the interest of his gentlemanly bearing. He was polite, but 
not obtrusive to the ladies-of the Irving family, but he made some 
advances to the doctor, which were received with great reserve. 
In fact, Dr. Irving had become suspicious, though once the 
most confiding of men. The discovery of Fulton’s character had 
effected this change. His heart and hand no longer opened spon- 


taneously to those who approached. And herein lies the great 
guilt of those who impose upon our confidence. They destroy 
our illusions, and, with gentle natures, to live without illusions, is 
almost to cease to live. 

Repulsed in this quarter, the gentlemanly stranger bent himself 


HOPE AND DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Two exceedingly pretty and suggestive designs are the com- 
panion-pictures we publish on this and the preceding page. The 
same individual—a fair young girl—is represented in both; but 
how changed in the second from the first picture! In the first, 
we have all the brightness of sunshine of the heart and sunshine 
of the sky. The beautiful girl, the personification of hope, stands 
at her open casement, watching for the coming of her lover. Her 


uplifted feather-fan shields her brilliant eyes from the dazzling 
sunbeam ; her neglected work-basket lies on the window-sill » her 


pet-bird sings in his cage unheeded, for there is a music in her heart 
sweeter and more thrilling than ever gushed from the throat of 
forest warbler. She stands in a framework of luxuriant vines 
that trail their green leaves over the fretted stonework of the case- 
ment in all their lavish luxuriance. Look at the maiden on the 
second picture. The scene 
is the same, but how changed 


most jumping with joy, “I 
should like nothing better. 


~ 


I want a horse for my busi- BN 
s ; the work will be light, 
a I'll take the very Ag 
care of her. She shall be Miia { 


well fed and well littered, as 
you shall see.”’ 
“T sha’n’t be here to see 


it, my good fellow,” said 
the doctor, with a smile, 
“but I'll take your word 


inting to his dog, 

sion by wagging his tail; 
“he’s fatter than I am.” 

Acteon corroborated the 
assertion by agitating his 
caudal append in the 
most frantic and satisfac- 
to! manner. 

heltie was not allowed 
to depart without an affec- 
tionate leave-taking on the 
of the doctor’s family. 

Paring Melida’s long ill- 
ness, Sheltie had not left her 
stable, and of course be- 
haved with indiscre- 
tion when she was taken 
out. Twice she unhorsed 
her happy owner, without 
hurting him. “It wasn’t 
far to fall,’”’ he said. He 
remonstrated with her in 
the most affectionate terms, 
but the little thing was so 
full of frolic, that he was 
finally compelled to lead 
her away by the bridle. On 
his way home, the good fel- 
low stopped at least twenty 
times to caress his mare. 
No Arab could have been 
fonder of his desert steed. 

All was ready for depar- 
ture. The day had come. 
They walked to the pier,— 
Melida leaning on the doc- 
tor’s arm, and Hermann 
walking with Emerald,while 
Mrs. Irving was struggling 
with little Bijou, who, like 
all children, rejoiced at the 
idea of a change, and was 
wilder and more mutinous 
than ever. 

“Cou , my dear child,” 
said the doctor to Melida, 
as he aided her steps. “In 
three months you will see 
England and William.” 

The Sea-Star was anchor- 
ed about a mile from the 
pier, and our friends were 
taken on board in a boat. 
The day was magnificent, 
the air deliciously pure ; the 
boat glided smoothly over 
the water, and, but for the 
dash of the oars, you might 
have heard the sharp notes 
of the birds as they swept 
with their white wings t! 

lished surface of the sea. 

ijou was delighted, and 

pend her shining arms 

in the water, spattering first — 

one and then another. 


As they approached the 


hundred emigrants return- 
ing to their native land, and 
es can fancy the cheering 
uzzas that rang out as the 
Irving on 
board. Dr. Irving promised himself a pleasanter passage than 
the outward bound one ; he was no longer a physician, but merely 
4 traveller, and would be able to give his whole time and attention 
to his own family. 
The noise on benia ceased as if by magic, for the captain gave 
orders to weigh anchor. The sailors hove at the capstan, and the 
anchors were soon secured at the bows. In an incredibly short 
space of time, the white wings of the ship expanded ; her masts 
and yards were covered with a cloud of canvass, and as the peal 
of the starboard and port guns rent the air, she bowed gracefully 
to the breeze, and began to cleave the blue waters like a dolphin. 
The voyage commenced prosperously, and soon little coteries 
began to be found among the passengers. One of the gentlemen 
pm per every occasion to join the Irvings, and paid them a 
of attention. He was a young man of thirty, who took no 
in the ordinary amusements of the passengers. He did not, 
ike many of them, pass whole days in playing cards. His face 
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DISAPPOINTMENT ! 


to make a conquest of little Bijou. The child indemnified him 
largely for the pains he took to please, and conceived such a fancy 
that in the outset, Emerald was quite jealous. But she soon re- 
proached herself for such a feeling ; there was something so natu- 
ral in the stranger’s manners, he was at once so affable and so 
respectful, that it was impossible to take offence at his sympathy. 
Hermann had_ been requested to make inquiries about him of the 
captain, and the result only served to confirm the good opinion 
which his appearance had created at first. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 
story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots. ] 


A lie always needs a truth for a handle to it, else the hand 
would cut itself which sought to drive it home upon another. 
The worst lies, therefore, are those whose blade is false, but whose 
handle is true.— Beecher. 
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its bright presiding spirit! 
She has learned ill news : 
the expected lover comes 
not; he is not dead, but 
worse—false-wedded to an- 
other. What to her now 
the bright sunshine, 
ping its flakes of gold 
through the broad emerald 


leaves of the trailing vine ? 
The fan has dropped upon 


the window sill, for her soul 
is so dark there is no splen- 
dor in the sun-bright sky. 
Her bird may sing now, or 
be mute; there is no echo 
to his music in her heart, 
and it matters not whether 
he sings or is silent. None, 
save that heart-stricken 
mourner, can tell when if 
ever her deft and nimble 
fingers will resume her ne- 
glected work. Long, long 
will it be ere there is bright- 
ness in the sky, or glory in 
the green leaves, or music 
in the song of birds to her. 
She is undergoing the bit- 
terest trial to which human 
nature is subject. She has 
acquired her first experience 
of the world’s sorrow and 
the world’s falsity. Not 
death-stricken nor utterly 
hopeless is she, for all she 
seems so now. “ Hope 
springs eternal in the hu- 
man breast.” These heart- 
wounds cicatrize. There is 
balm even for the deepest 
of them all. From the sor- 
rows and trials of this 
world, she will raise her 
eyes to a brighter and a bet- 
ter. Chastened, improved, 
elevated, henceforth she will 
tread the thorny path of 
life, with a more resolute if 
not a gayer spirit, leaning 
for support on a trustier 
staff than the brittle wand 
that human passion and 
human faith supply. Allis 
not utterly dark with her. 
The brightest rainbow arch- 
es the heaviest cloud, and 
is itself but the faint shadow 
of the ineffable brightness 
that lies beyond the veil. 
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THE STREET SCHOOL. 

There are many things 
learned out of school; and 
nowhere is there more learn- 
ed than in the streets. Bad 
boys almost always live in 
the streets. ‘There they are 
out of the way of parents, 
teachers and masters. There 
they meet with many play- 
mates, especially with those 
that are older and worse. 
There they can halloo and 
shout, laugh and sing, with- 
out restraint. Especially at 
night, all these things are 
worse, and then they learn 
very fast. The street school 
is very much a night school. 
When boys are sent on er- 
rands, they sometimes stop 
by the way and take street 
lessons. They go out of 
their course, stand at cor- 
ners, and gape at new sights. 
There are classes of the 
street school at the doors of 
the theatre and circus, and 
whenever there is a fire, a 
procession, or a training, or 
whenever a crowd follows 
the constable aad his prisoners. The street lessons are various. 
Idleness is the first and the chief. Curiosity about evil is the next. 
Boldness and impudence are also taught. Then come profane 
and filthy words, vile jests, unclean songs, quarreling, ghting, 
and even drinking. After a while, the pupils in the street school 
are far enough advanced to go to the upper institutions, such as 
the jail and the alms-house. Thousands of parents favor this 
school, and some who pass for good people. It is less trouble- 
some than any other. you wish your boy to be entered as a 
street scholar, all you have to do is to let him alone. Take no 
care about his company. Never rebuke him for coming late from 
school or an anak Do not trouble yourself about the way he 


passes his evenings. Never mind what time he comes home at 
night. Especially, do not trouble yourself in sending him to Sun- 
day school. The street school is very expensive. The price is 
sure to be demanded with heavy interest. The pene loss of 
ways happiness. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
DEATH OF MARQUETTE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


[The name of this pious French priest and missionary occupies a conspicuous 
place among those of the early explorers of our western territory. With 
but one companion he floated down the great ‘‘ Father of Waters,” being 
the first northern explorer of that stream—thus connecting his name as in- 
separably with the Mississippi as did De Soto his before him His death is 
thus chronicled by the historian :—‘‘ On the banks of the little stream now 
called by his name, Marquette retired for devotion from the company with 
which be was journeying—to pray by a rude altar of stones beneath the 
silent shade. There. half an hour afterwards, his dead body was found. 
He was buried on the shores of the lake, and the Indian fancies that his 
spirit still controls the storm.”} 


To western wilds, in days of eld, 
A pious pilgrim journeyed on ; 
And many a weary league he won, 
By holy faith and prayer upheld. 


His was a faith that judged as loss 
All thoughts which tended not above ; 
All love which was not Christ-like love, 
Each burden which was not the cross. 


And over prairie, over lake, 
Adown the mighty western flood 
He passed. esteewing it but good 
To suffer for his Master’s sake. 


The dusky children of the wocd 
Pressed, awe-struck, round to hear his voice, 
The while he bade their hearts rejoice 

In language little understood : 


For when he spoke of love and peace, 
Related wondrous tales to them 
Of Calvary and Bethlehem, 

And bade their thoughts of God increase, 


Their untaught spirits rather made 
A god of him, whose priestly guise 
Seemed marvellous unto their eyes, 

With rosary and shaven head. 


Long time he labored thus and prayed: 
Repenting not that he had cast 
The world behind him, and at last 
His life a sacrifice had made. 


Alone beneath the vaulted sky, 

Beside an altar rude he knelt; 

And with the pains of death scarce felt, 
He laid him down in peace to die. 


Ah, fitting *twas that his pure soul 
Should pass thus peacefully away : 
That in the light and calm of day, 

The pilgrim should attain his goal! 


And where to-day his ashes rest, 
The Indian gazes on the lake, 
Believing that its waters break, 

Or calmly lie, at his behest. 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


MATTIE MAY, THE POOR COUSIN. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“You've brought your pigs to a fine market, miss or madam, 
or whatever you expect to be called. You’ve made a nice pickle 
for your pork! Come, off with your bonnet and go to work ; 
there are no drones in this hive! If you live with me, you’ve got 
to earn your bread and butter. The idea of such a thing; I told 
your mother so at the time. I told her Solomon May wasn’t 
worth a copper, what with his speculations and risks and lendings 
of money where there was no chance of return. Educated you, 
didn’t he? An old man like him ought to have been reading his 
Bible instead. Educated you, and then left you without a penny 
to bless yourself. He ought to have been ashamed of himself !”’ 

- “Don’t—he was kind to mother—if you knew how kind, you 
would never reproach him for what he couldn’t help.” 

“Couldn’t help, indeed! Didn’t he know he had a young 
wife that he had tried to make a lady of—I wont say he succeed- 
ed, but he tried hard enough—and then when he had spoiled her 
for anything useful, he ups and dies, and leaves her penniless— 
worse than that—leaves her dependent upon them that’s got 
enough to do to take care of themselves.” 

“It is not quite so bad as you think, aunt. IHe—” 

“Don’t tell me! Didn’t I get it right direct from his banker— 
his banker indeed! Didn’t I get it right direct that his fortune 
was all gone ‘—lost in an unsuccessful speculation, them was the 
words—and for me to send and bring you home up here in the 
country ; and now you are here, what good you are goin’ to be I 
can’t possibly imagine. Them’s great hands to do washin’ and 
ironin’ and help at hog-killin’! O, you may laugh !—you’ll laugh 
out of the other side of your mouth before you've been up here a 
year.” 

“ But, aunt, if you will only listen a moment—” 

“ Well, what have you got to say that I don’t know ?” 

“ When my—when Mr. May died, his affairs were certainly in a 
very confused state ; but out of the chaos there was still enough 
to give me in my own right one thousand dollars.” 

“O, one thousand dollars, when every one said he was worth a 
million !” 

“TI have that sum with me now. What I desire to say is, I 
will pay you a reasonable amount for board.” 

“ Yes, and have every one talking about my cruelty to my only 
sister’s child. No, I thank you; you have made your bed and 
you must lay upon _ 

“But I am not strong enough for hard work. Look at my 
arms and wrists.’’ 


“Mort shame to those who brought you up to indolence and 
laziness.” 

“ What’s done can’t be undone. If I must take a decided 
stand, which under present circumstances I have no right to, let 
me tell you this—I wont work while I have a cent of money left. 
I wont; I never did, I don’t know how, and I wont learn till I 
am positively obliged to. As for sewing, plain or fancy, making 
shirts or embroidering petticoats, cutting dresses or crotcheting 
collars, Iam at your disposal. I am willing to pay a small sum 
for board and still assist as far as lies in my power with my nee- 
dle. If that is satisfactory say so; if not to you it must be to 
some one else.” 

“Well, as Malinda is going to be married, and as there is a 
proper sight of sewing to be done, I suppose I must take you on 
your own terms. Say two dollars a week for board and the rest 
taken out in fancy sewing.” 

During all this time little Mattie May stood in the presence of 
her formidable aunt, her bonnet hanging from her shoulder by its 
strings, her black mantle wreathing her graceful form and lending 
additional brightness to a complexion of the purest blond, while 
her small hands, so white and pretty, toyed with the long curls 
hanging nearly to the waist of her nice fitting barage dress. 

Mattie May was young, pretty, and a widow. She had led the 
fashion at New York, small and timid and retiring as she natural- 
ly was, had been féted and petted at Newport, and rung all the 
changes of upper-ten follies at the more exclusive, yet as eagerly 
sought for, healing waters of Saratoga. 

I remember wondering what there could be in that little, quaint 
dimpled bit of a woman to attract such general homage and elicit 
so much respect. I need not have wondered—she was the wife of 
a reputed millionaire. It was said too that her marriage had been 
one of convenience, that the old man who called her wife—the 
old man who looked so much older in juxtaposition with her 
bright, young freshness—had outbid his younger rivals, that there 
was a romance attached to her life, and that her heart was with 
the happy dream of her youth—a dream which when it ought to 
have been most real faded into the morning of reality. Be that 
as it may, there was no evidence in her manner to prove that Ger- 
ald May was not the real possessor of her love. He was too 
much in love with her to deny her anything his wealth could pur- 
chase, and she in turn was as the world goes a tender and devoted 
wife. 

On one occasion, one of those dissipated, self-conceited, sen- 
sual looking men who are to be found lounging around at all 
fashionable places where money is the passport, undertook to play 
the tender to her in a most unmistakable way. At first her wo- 
manly modesty forbade her recognizing the insulting attempt at 
intimacy, but when taking her silence for consent, his insinuations 
were too palpable to be mistaken, she turned upon him, and with 
a look of scorn which you would scarcely expect to find in those 
tender blue eyes, forbade his even attempting to speak with her or 
to mingle in any society wherein she happened to be engaged. 
Of course the story got about among the fashionable habitues of 
the place, and while many of them pronounced her prude, there 
were a few who respected her all the more for the self-respect 
which was sufficient for the protection of her own honor and her 
husband’s name. 

Mattie May had been a widow ten months, the prey to dissipa- 
ted fortune-hunters, to younger sons of unimpeachable high birth 
and slender means, to merchants who thought what a benefit the 
million dollars would be to their business, to lawyers who had an 
eye to the nice establishment and substantial fare of Widow May’s 
home, to fast young men, who would want no better fun than to 
make fly the dollars and dimes which it had taken the labor of a 
lifetime to accumulate, and let us hope for humanity’s sake to a 
select few who really loved her for her own sweet beauty’s sake. 
Among her visitors was a young artist of some note and a vast 
deal of inherent talent. Of course Charles Lawton was poor, 
poor asa church mouse. Who ever heard of an artist that was 
not poor? More is the pity, for but that dragging of heart and 
brain necessary to gain the essentials of life, many a genius of the 
first water would be recognized that now slumbers in oblivion, or at 
best passes at less than half its value. The need of labor may be 
an incentive to some, but it is a most essential crusher to a great 
many more. Well, as I was saying, Charles Lawton was among 
her most privileged friends. Any one but himself could see with 
half an eye that he was the most favored of her favorites, that she 
deferred to his opinion in all matters of importance, that she 
looked for his coming with more than passing interest, and if the 
truth must be told, that she felt anything but too well pleased if 
his attentions were engrossed by any other woman. Everybody 
saw and felt this partiality, everybody but the one most concerned ; 
he rebelled against it, felt annoyed and humiliated at her patron- 
age of him, and determined in his own mind to shake off the 
growing fondness which but too surely he knew was enchaining 
his senses. What had he to do with her, he, the poor struggling 
artist? Why, she would laugh at the very thought of his pre- 
sumption did she know he ever gave her a thought. O, if she 
had only been poor like himself! If he could only see those clear 
eyes so full of strange tenderness beaming for him alone, if he 
could only feel that for them both earth held nothing apart, every- 
thing together—but this was madness, worse than madness. It 
was something which must be put away from him, forgotten, if 
such a thing could be. 

About that time, Mattie’s cousin, Malinda Seargent, came to 
pay her a visit. She was in the rough what Mattie was in her re- 
finement. The same pure, clear complexion, the same deep azure 
eyes, the same luxurious golden curls, the same delicate, petite, 
yet beautiful form; but here the likeness ended. Mattie was 
frank and honest, Malinda shrewd and treacherous; Mattie open 


and clear as her own bright eyes, Malinda deceitful and cunning 
as a tiger-cat; Mattie lovable and trusting, Malinda selfish and 
exacting, yet cunning enough to hide her infirmities from the eyes 
of those about her. Here was an escape for Charles Lawton; if 
not Mattie, here was Mattie’s counterpart, and he would try and 
be content with that. Malinda had no great fortune to stand in 
her way. A daughter of a well-to-do country farmer, and that 
was all. It was her first visit to the city, her first initiation into 
the mazes of fashionable life. It might have astonished but it did 
not bewilder her. Her plans were formed before leaving home. 
The country was distasteful to her ; she had seen just enough of 
city life to be in love with its novelties. Almost any person in 
good standing in society would have been acceptable to her for a 
husband, so when the young and brilliant artist, the handsome, 
popular Charles Lawton, with whom half the young ladies in her 
cousin’s circle were in love, began to pay her particular attention 
her head was completely turned. 

Many were the ¢xpressions of wonder, perplexity and disgust 
when it was known that the countrified Malinda Seargent was 
really engaged to Charles Lawton; but Mattie May only smiled 
and bit her roguish little lip with vexation. 

“Til outwit him; I’ll make him happy in spite of himself,” 
she murmured to herself as she sat alone among the shadows of 
her damask window curtains. “ Proud and poor, proud and poor. 
I do wish men were more like women in some things. We don’t 
find a thumping fortune hard to take, especially if it comes with 
the hand of one we love. I don’t care, ’Il—” <A smile finished 
the threat whatever it was. 

Malinda went home with sails full set, congratulating herself 
upon the conquest she had made. No thought of love lent a 
deeper glow to her cheek or purer light to hereye. Position, that 
was the dream in the perspective, with the hope of eternal eman- 
cipation from a country life, which had become so much more de- 
testable to her since she had seen the difference between that and 
the city excitement. 


Charlie Lawton was not long in following his betrothed to her 
country home. His haste was accelerated by the inordinate flirta- 
tions into which Mattie May had broken out. He was surprised, 
astonished, disgusted. It was a new phase in her character, and 
a very ridiculous one. He was glad to have seen it, glad to know 
she was only a woman like other women after all. He should be 
able to forget her now; yes, he was very, very glad that he had 
found her out as she was. Poor Charlie! he really believed he 
positively disliked her. Malinda went home to prepare for her 
wedding, Charlie Lawton followed her to escape Mattic May’s 
flirtation, while she, the pretty cause of his annoyances, sat down 
and—thought. 

Then came the greatest financial crash of the season. Before 
his death, Gerald May had speculated largely in fancy stocks, the 
speculations had failed, and his widow was ruined. One thousand 
dollars alone could be saved from the wreck. House, horses, fine 
furniture, everything must go by the board to satisfy the remorse- 
less creditors. Mattie remained just long enough to settle up her 
affairs, and then, with her poor paltry thousand dollars, made the 
best of her way to her aunt’s in the country. Little enough did 
she expect the reception she had met with; for in the days of her 
affluence many and many a superb present, both in money and 
dress, had found its way from the city to Aunt Patty’s residence 
in the country. 

Patty Seargent was, as are many of the interior women of this 
day, one of the thrifty, saving, hard-working sort, who think 
every minute wasted that is not devoted to some manual employ- 
ment. Beyond her pigs, her cows, her turkeys, her hens, her 
dairy, and her “ garding sass,” she had but one idea in the world, 
and that was Malinda, Malinda was her only child; Malinda 
was her pride and glory; Malinda was all she had on earth to 
care for or to labor for, and as a natural consequence Malinda 
was as completely spoiled as it is possible for any only child in 
her circumstances to be. There was an Uncle Patty Seargent 
someWhere, but as he was only his wife’s husband, and of no es- 
pecial consequence anyhow, he was seldom named in connection 
with the family. Aunt Patty shared all Malinda’s pride in the 
approaching union with a city husband. Old stocking legs of 
money were forthcoming from all sorts of unexpected places, and 
all that a doting mother could do for her daughter’s happiness 
was done by this hard-working mother. 

There was one thing Charlie Lawton found it hard to reconcile 
himself to, and that was Malinda’s evident contempt for this hard- 
working and devoted mother. Oftentimes he had heard the sharp 
retort, the stinging sarcasm, the unloving rebuke, and once he saw 
the tears starting in those aged eyes after an unsuccessful effort to 
please her wayward daughter. Ever after there was a ringing in 
his ears—“ Beware! A bad daughter, a worse wife! Beware!” 
But he had gone too far in honor to retract his word, so he had 
nothing to do but hope for a better future. 

Mattie May had been nearly a fortnight with her aunt before 
Charlie Lawton made his expected appearance. He had heard of 
her misfortune in the city, and to the sorrow of his unhappy and 
reckless entanglement was the knowledge that the sweet face 
which forever haunted his lonely hours might have been his to 
gaze in forever, with no long step of pride and poverty to separ- 
ate them. Malir ta did not fail to notice the sudden flushing and 
paling of her lover’s face when he first encountered her cousin, 
nor the dimming of those soft, tender eyes, which were only for a 
moment raised to his face. And very sweet and pure she looked 
in her cool muslin dress, the short sleeves of which just revealed 
a tiny edging of the richest lace. Very sweet and pure she looked, 
her soft white arms gleaming like polished marble, her long, gold- 
en curls rippling over her shoulders, her clear, honest eyes beam- 
ing with youth and freshness. Charlie Lawton thought that never, 
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in her most elaborate costume, had she looked so sweet and pure. 
He was never done admiring her or blaming himself that he had 
thrown away his only chance of ever possessing such a vision of 
grace and beauty. 

Many stormy scenes were enacted in the old farmhouse of Ru- 
fus Seargent during the ensuing three weeks. Malinda’s temper, 
never the sweetest, had grown almost unbearable. Even Aunt 
Patty sometimes rebelled, and insisted upon more respect and 
obedience. Only Mattie had no word to say. She was only a 
dependent, as Malinda took the occasion to tell her twenty times 
a day, and it was her duty to be submissive. Malinda would 
have kept her from the parlor altogether, but there she was reso- 
lute ; she was poor but no menial. She paid her board, and she 
would have that much license accorded her. 

The wedding day was approaching, and preparations were 
nearly all complete for the auspicious ceremony. Mattie’s taste 
shone conspicuous in everything ; even the disgusting faultfinding 
of the bride elect could not drive her from her duty. One day 
Charlie came in unexpectedly, and leaving his hat on a table in 
the entry, was proceeding to the back sitting-room, when voices 
in loud altercation met his ear. His first impulse was to leave the 
way he came and say nothing about it, but just then his own 
name attracted his attention. 

“You can’t do it—you can’t, you can’t!” screamed out one 
voice high above the rest. ‘ You’ve tried your best to cut me out, 
but you can’t do it. You tried to get him before I ever saw him, 
tried your very best, Charlie told me so himself; said you as good 
as threw yourself into his arms, you disgusting trollope you. As 
good as asked him to have you; and that wasn’t enough, you 
must come here, here right in my face and eyes, and play off 
your pranks. You can’t get him, I tell you,” now fairly screamed 
the speaker. ‘“ Take that for your impudence, you—you—O, I've 
no words to tell you what you are !” 

Charlie Lawton heard a quick concussion as of the hand com- 
ing in contact with a cheek, and advancing to the sitting-room 
door, saw Malinda with her face livid and swollen by passion, 
her hair hanging wildly and disordered over her shoulders, and 
her whole appearance indicative of frantic and ungovernable rage. 
Mattie stood calmly looking at her, her grave eyes a trifle wider 
than their wont, a trace of pain on her sweet forehead, and an un- 
natural flush on one of her cheeks. 

“ Did Charlie Lawton say that ?” 

“Yes, and more too—ten times more. Don’t you suppose 
men have eyes ?” 

Mattie had sank down now by the table, and was leaning her 
head in a distressed way upon her hand. 

“ Charlie said that! How could he, how could he!” 

“ He couldn’t, he didn’t, Mattie. It is all false, false as her 
own vile heart. Heaven forgive me for speaking so disrespect- 
fully of a woman ; but I loved you always, only you were so rich 
and I was so poor; but now ‘the last link is broken!’ God for- 
bid I should ever marry such a fiend! And O, Mattie, if you 
only could think of me—if you could only love me, there is not 
that on earth I would not do to make you happy !” 

Mattie did not speak, but placed her little dimpled hands in his 
with a confidence which was not to be mistaken. Malinda had 
fled screaming to her room on the discovery that her lover had 
heard all her baseness. The next day she received a note from 
Charlie Lawton, saying that explanation was unnecessary, that 
she must be aware after what had occurred an alliance was impos- 
sible. That if money could repay her for the loss of a lover who 
at best would have been an unloved husband, she was welcome to 
any amount of means in his possession. 


In another weck both Charlie Lawton and Mattie May were in 
New York, and before the end of the summer there was a great 
and gorgeous wedding, although both of the parties would sooner 
have had it more privately arranged ; but unlike the generality of 
fashionable people, the friends of Matty were not disposed to lose 
her even if she was poor, so among those most intimate it was 
gotten up and consummated. 

“ Suppose, Charlie,” said Mattie, a week or so after the wed- 
ding, “ suppose—I only say suppose—I was rich after all, sup- 
pose it had been only a ruse and I had never lost my fortune, 
would you love me any the less for being a rich instead of a poor 
wife ?” 

Charlie kissed the beaming eyes looking so lovingly into his 
own, and answered : 

“ Of course not now.” 

“ Well, then, Charlie, I confess that I was ‘kinder arter you,’ 
as Aunt Patty used to say, and I did not believe bat what if you 
acted out your own mind you liked me.” 

“ Loved you—loved you all the while.” 

“ Well, then, I confess that finding you wouldn’t have me with 
a fortune, I tried what effect losing one would have.” 

“T’m glad it’s gone, anyway.” 

“ And I confess with great humiliation and shame that I did 
inveigle my banker and my agents, and such of my friends as 
could keep a secret, to help me carry out a plot, and I confess that 
I did deceive you in this wise ; that finding a fortune in the way 
of my happiness, I did dispense with its gifts for the long term of 
three months, that it is again at my disposal, and that ‘with my 
goods I do thee endow,’ and not with them alone, but with heart, 
soul and spirit of little Mattie Lawton.” : 

Was the gift accepted? There is a celebrated studio in New 
York where the incidents of this story form a series of pictures. 
Among these pictures flits a tiny, curly-headed, tender-eyed little 
wife, whose every feature is redolent of happiness. That studio 
is Charlie Lawton’s, that wife the one bright blessing of the 
artist’s life. Don’t that answer the question for you ? 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
HAUNTED, 


BY EMILY R. PAGE. 


The soft eyes of a little child— 
Half shadow and half shine— 
That tremble with the light they hold, 
Look hauntingly in mine. 
I kiss the sunny brow, and put 
The baby from my knee, 
For something in its mournful eyes 
I cannot bear to see. 


I hush the little voice, and sit 
Awhile with book outspread, 

And try to read—but only see 
The haunting eyes instead ; 

They look up from each new turned leaf, 
And every thought engage : 

They sit among the words, and steal 
The meaning from the page. 


Shading my hand above my eyes, 
I look out where the sun 

Drifts through the valleys, and the shades 
Are lengthening into one. 

But still those eyes, so large and sad,. 
Are in the sunshine, too— 

And where the shadows, tripping, come 
With sandals tipped with dew. 


The yellow May moon, waxen full, 
Is up above the hill, 

And Eve goes gathering in the stars, 
Her horn of light to fill. 

I gaze—and yet I heed not aught, 
For everywhere I see 

The soft eyes of that little child 
Between the night and me. 


They ‘mind me of the buried light 
That faded long ago, 

Just as the sunset blushing lay 
Along the hills of snow; 

And so I take the baby form 
Again upon my knee, 

And weep to see the vanished light 
They mirror back to me. 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


ENGAGED. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Dear reader, were you ever engaged ?—I mean in the nicest 
sense of the term. If so, you know how to sympathize with—I 
shan’t tell who. There is something decidedly agreeable in it, 
isn’t there? Though you may have been a girl before, you are a 
woman ever after—a woman with a woman’s hopes, aims, and 
fears, with woman’s commonest ambition gratified and woman’s 
commonest destiny before you. An engagement is a sort of 
initiating process into the mysteries of love’s paradise ; a gradu- 
ting fee paid before you take that great diploma of a woman’s 
life—marriage ; a nucleus about which all the inherent romance 
and hope and tenderness of your nature have a lawful right to 
gather. 

Engaged! You have taken pity on one of the forlorn lords of 
creation. You have given a promise that is but a forerunner of 
one you will sometime speak before the altar; a promise that 
reaches out and embraces with its intangible arms all your future. 
Did you ever try to swallow a pill and have it adhere provokingly 
to your tongue in spite of all your endeavors to gulp it down ? 
And didn’t that promise, when you made it, stick in your throat 
much after the same fashion? Wasn’t it composed of the most 
unpronounceable words, and didn’t your face flush up red as a 
lobster-shell as you stammered it through your obstinate lips ? 
Didn’t your heart thump, thump against your bodice, till you 
could have imagined one half of it a trip-hammer and the other 
half an alarm clock? And didn’t you, for just a minute or two, 
wish yourself in the midst of a pitch-dark wilderness, with your 
ears stopped up, and eyes shut, and your head covered, with every 
living soul in the universe millions of miles away ? 

Engaged? There is a fascination about the word. Life that 
may have seemed little more than a dream to you, dawns all at 
once upon your startled vision as a true, actual, beautiful reality. 
You go about your accustomed duties smiling and bewildered. 
There is a new dignity in your manner, a new light in your eye, 
a new ring on your finger. You are absent-minded, answer 
everybody’s questions with a blushing “yes,” as if the heart- 
leap with which you pronounced it once, stereotyped that reply 
forever upon your lips and made any other impossible to speak. 
You sit down to your sewing, perhaps, but you make very doubt- 
fal progress. Likely as not, your first attempt will be to thread 
the point of a cambric needle with a piece of twine. Looking 
about you to see if anybody has noticed you, you remedy your 
carelessness and proceed. The next discovery will probably be 
that your thimble is on the little finger of your left hand, or that 
the garment you are making is sewed up at the wrong end. With 
an inward consciousness that you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self, you push your work away and take up a book. You read (?) 
two or three pages before you discover that the volume is bottom- 
side up ; and together with that discovery comes the knowledge, 
that instead of following the author’s meaning you have been ex- 
perimenting on your name to see how it would sound with a 
“Mrs.” before it, or wondering how many loaves of wedding- 
cake it would take to go round among your friends, You go out 
to walk, and if the ground be damp you will be very apt to find 


that you have on only one rubber, ox, possibly, that instead of 
your own neat bonnet you have worn off Bridget’s—a dilapidated 
specimen of head-gear, with red face-flowers and greased ribbons, 
which that characteristic daughter of Erin is pleased to denomi- 
nate her skooter ” 

And then, too, how intuitively every one seems to guess your 
secret. Your father winks at you across the dinner-table when he 
sees you attempting to eat soup with a fork ; your mother smiles 
benevolently whenever your glance meets hers ; your little brother 
teasingly calls you “Old Mrs. So-and-so ; and your sisters ques- 
tion each other roguishly in your presence regarding the price of 
white kid gloves and Swiss muslin. 

Engaged! What a world of anticipation opens before you 
upon the golden hinge of that little word! You think of the 
true heart that is all your own, the new home over which you are 
sometime to preside, the joys, trials, the duties which await you 
in that home. You wonder, with a sudden heart-thrill of fear, if 
estrangement will ever come like a cloud over the sunshine of 
domestic peace, if your home will ever be darkened, your heart 
ever saddened by change and neglect, as you have seen so many 
others ; if you will ever falter in wifely duties, as so many wo- 
men of your acquaintance do; if the manly love which is now 
the glory and strength of your existence, will outlive change and 
time, and faded beauty ; if in all the future it will be a strong 
stay on which your heart can lean in its weariness ; a guide that 
will never lead you wrongly; a fire that will burn brighter and 
brighter through all time and through all eternity. 

Dear reader, were you ever, do you ever expect to be, or are 
you engaged? If you will be very, very good, and never speak 
of it, I'll tell you something. I am—not! 


> 


NEITHER GIVE NOR TAKE ADVICE. 


No, not from any one. Hear what your friends may say, con- 
sider the opinions of as many as you think advisable, and after 
having weighed all in the balance of your own judgment, take 
your own course. Your own brains were made to guide you, and 
you should not be governed or guided by those of any one else. 
Then if you fail, you have at least the satisfaction of knowing 
that you fail independently,-on your own hook, and that no one 
else is accountable for your loss. All our successful men are 
those who build their own fortunes on their own brains, and but 
few ever succeed in any undertaking who depend on the brains of 
others. ‘Therefore do not take advice, nor adopt any other opin- 
ion as your own, until you have well and patiently considered it. 
To be led on thoughtlessly, following the direction of another 
mind, is to become a mere puppet or tool, that drops and falls as 
soon as the sustaining power is withheld; to be a slave to the 
mind and caprice of another. Therefore, we say, be free, be in- 
dependent, guided by your own mind, be a man. 

For these reasons, there is no greater presuinption than to give 
advice, a presumption that savors much of the nature of insult, 
that presumes an imbecility in another, incompatible with true 
manliness or success. Yet every day we hear advice tendered 
gratis, and people are offended because it is not taken. If a man 
fail in an enterprise we hear it often said, “ well, it served him 
right, for I advised him differently,” as though a man was bound 
to take every advice that is thrust upon him, and to be censured 
when it happens to deceive his expectations. From what source 
does your advice, even when solicited, derive the authority of a 
command, that you take airs when it is disregarded? Is not 
every man his own master? To his own judgment he should 
stand or fall. Such ridiculous presumption should be frowned 
out of practice, and the man who would offer his advice should 

looked upon with the contempt which presumptuous vanity 
always excites.—National Merchant. 


> 


+ 


EXPENSIVE PRACTICAL JOKE, 


A costly joke came off in one of the Berlin coffee-houses re- 
cently. A young man was playing billiards. Oae of his com- 
panions, with an understanding with some of the bystanders, 
stealthily drew a pocket-book which contained four hundred tha- 
lers in paper money from his pocket. When the game was fin- 
ished, and the player wished to pay his share of the expenses, the 
pocket-book was gone. For some time the company amused 
themselves with the perplexity of the young man; at length his 
friend concluded to return the book, and relieve the poor fellow’s 
feelings. But now it was his turn to be frightened ; for a real thief 
had relieved him of the pocket-book, without joke, and taken him- 
self off. bel aa was, therefore, forced to replace the money. 
London Journal. 


+ 


Of method, this may be said, if we make it our slave, it is well, 
but it is bad if we are slaves to method. A gentleman once told 
me, that he made it a regular rule to read fifty pages every day of 
some author or other, and on no account to fall short of that num- 
ber or to exceed it. I silently set him down for a man who might 
have taste to read something worth writing, but who never could 
have genius himself to write anything worth reading.—Colton. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuz Rep Caoss and THE CRascent. 


A story of Boston Bay and the Medi A r of vivid 
interest and great ingenuity of plot. By........ FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or. Divers rae Backwoopsman. A vivid 


and charming story of Mast and West, worivalled in plot and character. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tux Suvecier or True A story 
of the sea and our own coast. A brilliant nautical tale by a favorite author. 
BOY: or, Lire on Wive. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. By...........+++- EUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE LOST HEIR: or, Tae Doxe anv rue Lazzanons. A story of tragic 
interest. portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times in the bistory 
of Naples. By..,.... ees S¥LVANUS COBB, Ja. 
THE HEART’S SECRET: or, Tax Fontunss or a Souprer. A story of 
love ay low latitudes. A tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(7 For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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STREET BALLAD SINGER. 


STREET CHARACTERS OF PARIS. 

The subjects of the pictorial sketches on this and the next page 
are taken from the streets of Paris. The streets of Paris! what 
a field for the artist, the historian, the philosopher, and the student 
of human nature. As Paris is France, so the streets of Paris are 
its soul. In many other cities the streets only afford you glimpses 
and hints of the character and habits of the dwellers therein—but 
in Paris, the people may be said to live out of doors. You see 
them dining through the plate-glass windows of the restaurants ; 


in fine weather they occupy chairs al fresco on the sidewalks and | 


in the gardens, and all Paris loves to flaner in the streets at the 
fashionable hour. The history of the streets of Paris is the his- 
tory of the French. And what changes in the people and in their 
wonderful city! If we seek to review its fortunes, memory takes 
us back to the muddy marshes of the primitive Lutetia—we pause 
before the threshold of the poor houses of the French kings—we 
walk in the mud and smoke of the streets of Paris in the 11th 
century—we tread the first pavements of the city of Philip Au- 
gustus—we venture trembling through the terrible mediwval Paris 
—we smile on the Paris of Francis the First, the Paris of the 
renaissance—we elbow the Parisians of the age of the “Grand 
Monarque,” of the Regency, of the Revolution, of the former 
and the latter empire, and we can but marvel at the progress of 
the city, even now incomplete, but growing daily more magnifi- 
cent under the forming hand of Louis Napoleon. The antiqua- 
rian may regret that many of the old landmarks and even entire 
memorial streets have been swept away, but the philanthropist 
must rejoice at the sanitary improvement that has opened broad 
channels in the densest part of the city to the admission of light 
and the circulation of air. But enough remains of old Paris to re- 
cajl the past. Yet stands the old church whose dismal bell gave 
the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Sicilian ves- 
pers of France. Beneath the towers of Notre Dame, mingling 
with our historical souvenirs, arise the images of Esmeralda, of 
Claude Froilo and of Phebus—the creations of Victor Hugo. In 
a word, the streets of Paris are ny See to the literary dream- 
er, to the student of the past and to the man of the world. But 
if you wish to encounter the greatest variety of characters in 
Paris you will find them on the boulevards. “The boulevards of 
Paris,” says James Jackson Jarves, “may be compared to the 
beautiful setting of a valuable gem. Along their circuitous route 
circulates the gay and brilliant life of this sparkling metropolis. 
Not that these celebrated avenues are uniformly fashionable, al- 
though uniformly broad and spacious, shaded by trees and bound- 
ed on either side by buildings whose architectural~beauty might 
well excite the envy of less favored capitals. Commencing at 
the central point of attraction, the Madeleine, they stretch away 
on their winding course around what constituted the city of the 
‘well-beloved’ Louis, at every turn baptized anew with names 
that have now grown classical, sweeping over the site of the Bas- 
tile southerly, the westerly, encircling the Latin Quarter, the 
Luxembourg and the Faubourg St. Germain, sidling by the In- 
valides until they are arrested by the Seine and Champs Elysées, 
which separated them from the spot whence we started. Con- 
densed within this circuit are the extremes of all that makes life 
desirable or burdensome: wealth that would astonish Croesus, 
luxury that would have driven Lucullus to despair, and misery 
sufficient to people Hades with woe.” But let us see what char- 
acters the artist has selected for us from the busy thousands that 
throng the streets of Paris. And first we have street ballad- 
singer. There is nothing low in this youthful face. Its oval is 
graceful, the eye pure, the mouth almost infantile ; there is at once 
something gentle and firm in the whole expression and attitude. 
The dominant character, however, is a careless sadness, a sort of 
selfabandonment. Penury has crushed all the pride and ho 

of the young girl. Clad in chance garments, her hair in disorder, 
and become indifferent even to her beauty, she sings without 
thought or pleasure, as she would turn the wheel of a machine, or 
move the shuttle of aloom. There only is ‘the character of her 
lowliness ; she is evidently performing a task she does not like, 
and consequently does it ill. Man has need of a certain interest 


-net of a 


in whatever he does—he must feel the activity of free will. Now 
the appearance of the poor girl speaks too eloquently of con- 
straint ; oppressed . misery, she does not sing like the bird, for 
the sake of singing, but to get bread. The air you hear beneath 
your window is but the cry of hunger—it expresses neither joy 
nor sadness, it asks for bread! In primitive societies things were 
otherwise. The classifications which we have established in art, 
and which assign the streets for the stage of its lowest interpreters, 
did not exist at first. Homer, if we may believe the tradition, 
went through Greece singing his poems ; Pindar recited his odes 
to the multitude ; Sophocles and Euripides themselves performed 
their tragedies before the people of Athens. Afterwards the 
church ~- the most gifted vocalists of the day to sing to the peo- 
ple of the miracles of the saints or the virtues of the virgin. The 
troubadours visited villages and castles paying for their hospital- 
ity by a fabliau. Among the people of the North, besides the 
bards attached to noble houses, there were some belonging to the 
nation, who, in the public assemblies, sang to the people of the 
lofty deeds of their ancestors, exciting their sons to imitate them. 
The art was then in its truly popular period ; its place was wher- 
ever there were men to understand and listen; not yet were mag- 
nificent edifices built devoted to its most refined development, and 
accessible to but a favored few. Street-singers are therefore the 
last representatives of an institution which had its historical im- 
portance. Like every expiring class, they have lost the memory 
of their origin, and after having, been an instrument of civiliza- 
tion, they now appear as the relics of a barbaroys epoch. From 
decadence to decadence, those who were once proudly styled 
bards, have become mendicants. Still it may chance that popu- 
larized art may take a place in common life. Its generalized influ- 
ence might become a means of public education of which we do 
not at present appreciate the full value.—The second picture is 
that of a knife-grinder, whose costume is a reminiscence of a past 
century, tlie design being from the graceful pencil of Watteau. 
His machine is of very primitive construction, but his contrivance 
for moistening his wheel by setting up a wooden shoe filled with 
water that drips through a gimlet-hole in the toe is certainly very 
ingenious, and exhibits great mechanical aptitude. The knife- 
grinders of to-day, however, employ much better machinery.— 
The young peasant with his little puppet-show is another charac- 
teristic figure. Who that has visited Paris has not encountered 
at some street-corner a young Piedmontese, in rags, with his high 
Italian cap, his board and puppets, and his bright, wide-awake 
eye? He is one of the members of the great Bohemian fraternity 
who know not at night what they shall cat the next day—a flight 
of foreign birds, drenched by the rain, dried by the wind, warmed 
by the sun. Poor vagabond children! See you not behind you 
a sinister figure that ever bids you “move on?” It is Famine; 
and on they go, urged by her resistless power; but in vain they 
hurry onwards ; still the dark hag is there, ever pointing to the dis- 
tance. Why have a! not room for a nest in the great tree God 
has created for all ¢ hat do they, in the midst of our civiliza- 
tion, these demi-savages, without family, without country, without 
aim, whom society tosses on its waves, like the fragments of a 
wreck? Are they here to teach us foresight, or the lesson of con- 
tent, or to keep open the sources of compassion? The child who 
crumbles his cake for the sparrow at his window asks not why 
God sends him. Imitate the child. Cast some crumbs of your 
abundance before this exile from the land of the sun, if not for 
humanity’s sake, at least from gratitude. Remember the time 
when, with your satchel on your shoulder, you forgot the charges 
of a careful mother, and the hour for school, before the narrow 
plank on which the mimic men and women were dancing to fife 
and drum. What delight, when the proprietor of the show, in- 
spired by the enthusiasm of the spectators, imparted bolder move- 
ments to the dancers, and the little ladies and gentlemen were 
jerked into the streets 
and narrowly escaped 
drowning in the gutter. 
Happy days when you 
searched for the mystery 
of these silly sarabands. 
How many times since 
have you seen more il- 
lustrious actors on a vast- 
er stage without feeling 
the joyous excitement 
of your childhood? Be- 
cause, in infancy you 
perceived the wire with- 
out understanding it, and 
now you understand the 
wire without seeing it 
pulled. Alas ! you know 
now that the puppet- 


show is but a parody of A Ha 
the world! How many 
men are only puppets, 

moved by the wire of 


self-interest and vanity, 
and danced by an invis- 
ible hand beside the gut- 
ter!—The stout, sham- 
bling, down-looking, 
bearded individual, in 
shabby clothes, with a 
broad-brimmed felt hat, 
proudly decorated with 
a feather, like the bon- 
ish gran- 
dee, with his staf’ on his 
shoulder, and his wallet 
slung by a strap, is a 
vender of rat-poison. He 
guarantees the deadly 
efficacy of his poison. 
City and village know 
him well, for he tramps 
from one end of France 
to the other; now by the 
banks of the Seine, in 
the streets of the splen- 
did capital reflected in 
its waters, now in the 
country, with its level 
fields and scattered farm- 
houses. Tramp, tramp! 
he moves on ever rest- 
less, like the wandering 
Jew. Hail or rain, fog 
or sunshine are the same 
to the veteran rat-catcher. 
Habit has rendered him 
watchful and attentive. 
At the slightest noise he 
is on the qui vive,—his 


face assumes the fixed, suspicions and sharp expression of the 
animal he watches. He fears neither the hazards of street or road, 
nor the snares of the wicked. Two invisible protectors, reflection 
and experience, are with him. March on, poor old rat-catcher ! 
Those you will meet upon your way will not care for you; when 
you reach the door of a farmhouse in the country, no one will 
come forth to bid you welcome, and if the housekeepers offer you 
a dinner, it will be at the end of the kitchen table on the stalest 
bread and the dregs of the beer-butt; for you possess neither 
name, nor land, nor chateau, you have no other mission but to do 
good service, and in this world, poor old boy, the useless rats of 
society are oftenest most honored. March on, poor old rat-catch- 
er! Yet tell those who despise you that your humble calling has 
its lesson ; warn them that besides the horde of rats that devour 
the corn in their granaries and the lard in their pantries, there are 
others, better hidden, gnawing in their hearts at love, purity and 
devotion. March on, old rat-eatcher! Their Aeceand 5 enemies, 
like yours, are active and cunning; their teeth attack all the pro- 
visions garnered for the nourishment of the soul ; while they live, 
the voracity is ruin, and when they are dead, they me detected by 
the infection of their carcasses. If you are asked their names, 
you may answer—Evil passions. March on, old rat-catcher! But 
add, for the consolation of the man who feels them within, that 
they have an enemy, as well as yourself, to kill them. It is an 
invisible and ever-present angel, whose voice is uplifted every 
time we are willing to hear it, and who guards the soul, as you 
guard the cellars of Paris and the barns of the country, some- 
times sad, sometimes joyous, ever faithful and true. That angel 
is conscience. So go thy ways, old rat-catcher. In the city of 
Paris the vender of “death to-the rats” belongs to an expiring 
race. Long have the cats looked with envy on his spoils, hung 
upon a pole, with which he walks the streets, typical ot his profes- 
sion. But they who have longest known his countenance will 
now know him no longer. Whether any of the “dinners for 
seventy-five centimes”’ restaurants will raise their bill of fare on 
account of his exit remains to be seen. A company has been 
formed with a capital of three hundred thousand francs for the 
extirpation of the rats of Paris. If a cordon of eats is to be es- 
tablished around the city to keep out the country rats, rabbit will 
become a rare dish in more than one cheap eating-house. But 
have the rats no value after their lives have been sacrificed? 
Trust a Parisian for putting everything to use, and for giving it a 
new name if its legitimate appellation is offensive. It is no se- 
cret to the initiated that the delicate kid glove which the beauty 
fits to her taper fingers at the opera, which the dandy draws on 
his scarcely less delicate hands, while his cane is tucked under his 
arm, preparatory to a stroll on the Boulevard des Italiens or the 
Rue de Rivoli, once clothed the body of the disgusting vermin 
against which our friend in the picture wages such warfare. 


WHAT AN INDUSTRIOUS MAN CAN DO. 

What an industrious man can do in a —_ year as a farmer on 
our soil, is sufficiently explained by what Mr. S. P. Scofield, ot 
the town of Russ, in this county, has done since last March. He 
commenced by splitting rails enough to make three-fourths of a 
mile of fence, all of which fence was in due time made. He gath- 
ered last harvest 295 bushels of wheat; 150 bushels of corn ; 
140 bushels of oats; 90 bushels of buckwheat; 85 bushels of 
potatoes ; 50 bushels of turnips. Mrs. Scofield, in the meantime, 
made 250 pounds of butter from the milk of four cows, from 
which we infer that she is not herself afraid of work. Mr. Sco- 
field has labored the whole season under the great disadvantage 
ot having no team of his own. This deficiency he has supplied 
by “changing work” with one of his neighbors—he himself 
working one day for the use of the team another day.— Galena 


Advertiser. 
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THE PUPPET SHOW. 


THE POISON OAK OF CALIFORNIA, 


We find in the San Francisco Bulletin an interesting essa 
upon the “ Poison Oak ” (2thus toricodendron ) of California, whic 
was recently read by Dr. F. P. Wierzbickl, before the California 
State Medical Society. There are two species of the poison oak 
in California, one of which—that abovenamed—infests the whole 
country from San Diego northward. Where nothing else would 
grow it flourishes ; and in rich soil it frequently attains the height 
of ten feet, and the dimensions of a large bush. A person can 
hardly walk in the fields without treading upon or brushing its 
eve n branches at every step, so widely spread is the noxious 
shrub. There is another species in the latitude of San Diego and 
southwards, which grows very luxuriously, and is evergreen and 
attractive looking, like its congener of the north. It emits, how- 
ever, an extremely offensive stench, as a warning, as it were, to 
the passer-by not to approach—for it is the most virulent of its 
class in its influence upon the human system. The nature and 
effects of the poison oak are thus described :— The poisonous 
oak at night, or when it grows in a shade, emits, according to 
some, hydrocarburetted gas with some acid vapor; and it is this 
which is supposed to be so noxious. Whatever may be the na- 
ture of this exhalation, it is certain that it is not confined to night 
or shade alone, as it is equally pernicious even when it grows in 
broad sunlight. These exhalations seem to float in the air, and 
are absorbed into the system either through the lungs or the skin, 
or through both at the same time. They are the most noxious, 
the most virulent, when they come in the shape of fumes arisin 
from burning the shrub. The poisonous effects of the Rhus toxi- 

ndron are manifested first upon the skin by a slight eruption, 
preceded by itching. This eruption may be considered as erysip- 
elatous inflammation. Though the eruption is always character- 
ized in the incipient stage by the in ig ne blush, it changes 
its form according to the part affected. Sometimes it presents it- 
self in vesicles scattered without any regularity over the surface 
of a part affected. Sometimes it forms only an inflamed line, not 
unlike a scratch. Sometimes, as when on ankles or wrists, it ap- 
pears like a bracelet encircling the part, and on feeling it, gives 
the idea of small shot lodged under the skin. These vesicles 
maturate, if not interfered with, early ; they become inflamed, and 
the part increases in swelling till the skin breaks and matter is- 
sues. No part of the body is exempt from being affected by this 
eruption, and any slight circumstance determines its location. A 
scratch, @ part in perspiration while exposed to the air, a sprain 
like that of the wrist, is sufficient to locate the affection, when a 
person is ex to the exhalation of the shrub.” The d 
of susceptibility of different persons to the exhalations of this 
shrub are various. Some are not at all affected by them, or by 
the touch of the shrub, while others are infected by merely riding 
through a field where it grows, handling it, or touching clothes 
that have been in contact with it. The degree of intensity of 
the affection, too, is various, and in some cases produces death ; 
but if properly treated, a fatal result is not to be apprehended. 
pas remedies are sufficient to counteract its effects, if resorted 

at once, 


THE BOOMERANG AND WADDIE. 
The boom 


erang is a puzzle, and even mathematicians cannot 
comprehend the law of its action. It is a piece of curved wood, 
in the form nearly of a parabola; it is from thirty to forty inches 
long, at both ends, the concave 
aq of an in ick, and the convex uite s . 
The mode of using it is as singular as is ip mg ‘Ask a 
black to throw it so that it may fall at his feet, and away goes the 
merang for forty yards before him, skimming along the surface 
at three or four feet from the ground, when it will suddenly rise 
into the air for forty or sixty feet, describing a curve, and finall 


a § at the feet of the thrower. During its course it revolves 
wi t rapidity, as on a pivot, with a whizzing sound. That 
80 & people should have invented a weapon of this de- 


scription, which civilization never contemplated, nor can explain, 


is a wonder, setting the laws of projection at 
defiance. In the hands of a European, even, 
it is as dangerous to the thrower as the object 
aimed at, for it may return and strike himself, 
whilst in the hands of a native it is a most 
formidable weapon, which strikes without 
iving the slightest idea where the blow comes 
m; his assailant may be behind a thicket 
which separates the two, and thus the weapon 
is literally like the Irishman’s gun—one which 
shoots roundacorner. The weapon no doubt 
originated in kan hunting, it being ne- 
cessary that the animal should not see his as- 
sailant. He is nevertheless struck down with 
unerring certainty, even though a copse inter- 
vene ; the boomerang comes round the corner 
and breaks his legs.—The waddie is also for- 
midable, from its size and weight. This, like 
Manton’s pistols, is the weapon of honor—for 
the black fellow of New South Wales, like 
his brother savage of the Guards of the Line, 
has his own peculiar notion of demanding sat- 
isfaction. The combatants being placed, the 
party challenged holds down his head, so as 
to present the top portion of it to his challeng- 
er; when down comes thé waddie, with a blow 
that would crush in the skull of an ox, but 
has very little effect on that of the person 
struck, from the extraordi thickness of 
hiscranium. The challenger now holds down 
his block in return, and receives the same 
compliment, and so on alternately, till one 
has his head really broken, or has had enough ; 
when honor is pronounced by the bystanders 
to be satisfied. English gentlemen, whose 
seconds take care that they fight with leadless 
pistols, might adopt the method of the Aus- 
tralian savage with manifest advantage. There 
is, at any rate, fun in it for the lookers-on, 
and some trifle of danger; but it is much to 
be doubted whether mock English honor 
would endanger its skull by the application of 
the honest waddie of the savage, which would 
speedily solve the question as to whether the 
combatants of civilization had, or had not, 
any brains.—From Butler Earp’s “ Gold Colo- 
nies of Australia.” 


THE COW-FISH OF SOUTH AMERICA, 
One day the fishermen brought us in a fine 
Poize boi, or cow-fish (a species of manatus), 
which inhabits the Amazon, and is particu- 
larly abundant in the lakes in this part of the 
river. It was a female, about six feet long, 
and about five feet in circumference in the thickest part. The 
body is perfectly smooth, and without any projections or inequali- 
ties, gradually changing into a horizontal semi-circular flat tail, 
with no appearance whatever of hind limbs. There is no distinct 
neck; the head is not very large, and is terminated by a large 
mouth and fleshy lips, somewhat resembling those of a cow. 
There are stiff bristles on the. lips, and a few distantly scattered 
hairs over the body. Behind the head are two powerful oval fins, 
and just beneath them are the breasts, from which, on pressure 
being applied, flows a stream of beautiful white milk. The ears 
are minute holes, and the eyes very small. The dung resembles 
that of a horse. The color is a yoy bm with some large pink- 
ish white marbled blotches on the belly. Beneath the skin is a 
layer of fat about 
an inch in thick- 
ness, which is boil- 
ed down to make 
an oil used for 
light and cooking. 
e intestines are 
voluminous, the 
heart about the 
size of a sheep’s, 
and the lungs two 
feet long and six 
or seven inches in 
width, very cellu- 
lar and spongy, 
and can be blown 
out like a bladder. 
The skull is large 
and solid, with no 
front teeth; the 

fore limbs are ve' 
highly 
the bones exactly 
corresponding to 
those of the hu- 
man arm, having 
the five fingers, 
with every joint 
distinct, yet en- 
closed in an inflex- 
ible skin, where 
not a joint can 
have any motion. 
The cow-fish feeds 
on grass at the 
borders of the riv- 
ers and lakes, and 
swims very fast 
with the tail and 
paddies; and al- 
though the exter- 
nal organs of sight 
and hearing are so 
imperfect, these 
senses are remark- 
ably acute. They 
bring forth one, or 
rarely two, young 
ones, which they 
clasp in their arms 
or paddles while 
giving suck. They 
are h ned, or 
caught in a strong 
net; the flesh is 


vi and pal- 
— 
on the Amazon. 


CALCUTTA. 

Calcutta, the capital city of Bengal, was, at the beginning of 
the last century, but a small ae —_ by native husband- 
men; and the greater portion of Chowringhee, the fashionable 
European quarter, was then completely covered by a dense 
jungle. The town now extends along the banks of the river for 
at least six miles, and is at this day the most important city of 
British India. From the river the town presents a fine appear- 
ance. The streets are wide, and the houses in the European 
quarter are built of brick stuecoed. The churches and temples 
are numerous, and the ghauts, or landing-places, of which there 
are several handsome structures, having broad flights of steps as- 
cending from the water. Morning and evening these ghauts are 
crowded with men, women and children, who come down to per- 
form the frequent ablutions prescribed by their religion. The 
principal public buildings, besides the government house—a noble 
edifice built by the Marquis Wellesley—are the town-hall, the 
mint, the courts of justice, numerous Protestant churches, a cathe- 
dral, Roman Catholic chapels, Greek and Armenian churches, 
several Hindoo colleges and pagodas, Mahometan mosques, Bish- 
op’s College, a library, the hospital and jail. The principal 
square measures 1500 feet on each side, and in the centre has a 
large tank, from which it takes its name. This tank, which is 
sixty feet deep, is surrounded by a handsome wall and balustrade, 
and has steps in the interior leading to the bottom. During the 
administration of Lord Hastings, large sums were spent in im- 
proving the thoroughfares ; several squares were made, each hav- 
ing a tank in the centre with planted walks. The citadel, to 
which the name of Fort William was given, was constructed by 
Clive shortly after the battle of Plassy. This fort stands on the 
bank of the Hoogly, about a quarter of a mile below the city. 
The works, which are low, mount 619 guns, and are so extensive 
that 10,000 men would be required to defend it against an attack. 
Its construction cost two millions, one half of which was paid by 
Meer Jaffir. The native quarter of the town consists principally 
of narrow streets, with lofty houses, whose lower apartments are 
usually let out as shops or stores. This quarter is densely popu- 
lated, and at all times presents an animated scene. The stranger 
is astonished at the immense number of vultures, kites and crows, 
and a species of crane, which, from its stately walk, has received 
the name of adjutant. These birds clear away, in the manner 
most agreeable and profitable to themselves, all the refuse thrown 
into the streets at night, and thus perform the duties of scaven- 

ers. Ships from all nations crowd the port—those from Eng- 
and are, of course, the most numerous; and from this point of 
view the city always presents a most busy and thriving aspect.— 
London Times. 


+ > 


SCOTLAND’S PLACE AMONG INDUSTRIAL NATIONS, 


The Attica of the north, with its naked mountains, its frozen 
uplands, and its sky of iron—Scotland—sends to the different 
nations more productions of its soil and its arts than the vast 
country of Mexico, with its silver mines, worked by hundreds, 
its eternal spring, its sunshine like that of Egypt, and its vegeta- 
tion, in the presence of which even that of the ancient promised 
land and the wonderful East is weak. Scotland, with her nu- 
merous flocks, helps to feed London, the city of 2,500,000 souls. 
By the works of two of her sons, Adam Smith and James Watt, 
she has anticipated England in the study of riches; uniting prac- 
tice with theory, she has drawn from the vapors of water the 
most powerful and most obedient of moving forces, in order to 
apply it to an infinite variety of arts. At this day Great Britain 
bade a larger number of iron steamships than are built by all 
the nations of Europe put together; and of this wonderful work 
of Great Britain, little tland does more than the half.—Baron 


Dupin. 


“ DEATH TO RATS!” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LINES.* 


BY MRS. CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


I stood in spirit mid a gathering band, 

Where I, in other hours, was wont to stand— 
*Twas near a ted h bold shrine. 

Autumn's soft gloom was melting in the light 

Of friendship’s meeting smile. O, warm and bright 
I felt those kindling beams around me shine! 


I asked the moonlight through the casement stealing, 
To make for me the sou! of kindly feeling— 

The moonbeams faded on my unseen gaze; 
Their pale, departing radiance seemed to say, 


Like as the star of memory fades away, 
The clouds of time roll o’er its brightest rays. 


And is it thus? Is there no trace so deep, 
O'’er which the tide that never ebbs may sweep, 
Yet leave the lines of memory unmarred? 
Are, then, the ocean’s foam, the sunset hues, 
The evanescent flowers, the night-born dews, 
Emblems of human friendship and regard? 


The winds that move the unleafed branches own 

No voice that breathes my name—their murmuring tone 
Tells of the fleetness of the joys of earth. 

The winds of autumn—melancholy strain. 

They seem to whisper, ** Vanishing and vain 
Are all the pleasures of the sons of mirth.” 


My spirit darkened! “Am I then forgot? 
Is there not yet some green, unwithering spot 
In the soul’s clime from cold oblivion free, 
Where flowers unchilled by Lethe’s wave survive, 
And, touched by lection’s angel, give 
Undying fragrance forth for mine and me?” 


And echo whispered, ‘ Ask not night's pale beam, 
Nor ask the gale, the blossom, or the stream ; 
But ask the deep voice of the human heart. 
That voice will tell of characters engraved 
On tablets by Time's waters yet unlaved— 
Lines like the traces of the sculptor’s art.” 
Then, here her wings the unwearied spirit stays, 
The star of memory has some deathless rays! 


* Written some time before her death, and now first published. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
THE FATE OF A QUEEN: 


THE BEAUTIFUL LOUISA D’ORLEANS. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Ir was an apartment in the palace of Charles IL, king of 
Spain. The magnificence of the seventeenth century was visible 
throughout all its arrangements, and the gorgeous taste, distin- 
guishing the Spanish ladies of that period, was conspicuous in al- 
most a ludicrous degree, in the person occupying the apartment. 
Arrayed in costly robes, such as a queen might wear on presenta- 
tion days, sat a woman, old, wrinkled and savage looking, her 
lips contracted into a pinched, malicious expression, her little 
black eyes sparkling with hate, and her long, thin, bony fingers 
eagerly held out to receive something from the hands of one of 
the royal household. 

“Indeed, indeed, my lady duchess,” pleaded the man who 
stood at the door of the room, as if loth to come farther; “I can- 
not leave them here without orders from the queen. You know 
what a special charge she gave me on the very morning she left 
the palace, and it is as much as my place is worth to have them 
out of my sight, at all.” 

“Bring them here, fellow!” said the lady, enraged to find her 


‘authority questioned. “ Bring them here, and I will let you find 


that J have something to order. Nay,” she continued, springing 
across the room as nimbly as her age permitted, closing the door 
and locking it, “you shall obey me. Take the creatures out of 
the basket, instantly.” 

The man reluctantly opened the basket, carefully releasing from 
it two beautiful parrots of a very rare plumage. They perched 
on his hand and shoulder, apparently delighted at their escape from 
the basket, and began chattering in French. Reaching out her 
hands, the old woman caught them, and, in a moment, she had 
wrung the necks of both with her lank, skinny fingers, and thrust 
them hastily back. A spot of blood fell to the floor; for so vio- 
lently had she twisted the delicate throat of the smallest, that the 
skin was wholly ruptured. 

She started, and blenched for an instant, as she saw it staining 
the pure white of the finely plastered floor, pure and smooth as 
marble; but recovering herself, she turned to the man and told 
him to take them away. He stood, clasping his hands together, 
and exclaiming in a confused jumble of French and Spanish, 
over the poor dead birds. 

Unlocking the door, she applied her satin slipper to the basket, 
and would probably have done the same to the man, had he not 
hastened out of the room to remove the birds to a place where 
they could be immediately stuffed and mounted, so as to resemble 
life as much as possible, before the queen should return. 

This idea getting possession of his head, he went away, for- 
bearing te give utterance to the bitter oaths which had nearly es- 
caped his lips. Closing the door, the panting old woman threw 
herself down upon a pile of cushions covered with gold brocade, 
sprinkling her hands, as she lay, with some odorous perfume from 
a richly cut bottle. 

“ No more French chattering from them. I would I could rid 


the palace of her as easily! I would like to do it myself, if it 
were only that I should hear no more of the queen’s sweet temper 
and amiability. Faugh! I hate her!” 

It did not keep her awake, however, for in a short time she 
slept as soundly as if she had taken a draught from Lethe, in- 
stead of the richly spiced cordial which accompanied her noon 
meal, and which none but ahead as strong as the Duchess of 
Terranueva, could have withstood the effects. For the lady who 
had just executed this piece of spiteful malice, was none other 
than the first lady of honor (Camarnera Mayor) to Louisa d’Or- 
leans, the Queen of Spain and consort of Charles II. Descended 
by her father, from the royal house of Arragon, and by her moth- 


er from Fernando Cortez, who left her mines of gold, and a prin- 
cipality, the duchess was haughty, proud and arrogant, even more 
than her Spanish blood entitled her to be. Unscrupulous she 
certainly was in regard to the means of destroying anything that 
offended her; as in the case of her cousin, Don Carlos of Arra- 
gon, whom she actually hired bravos to despatch, because he as- 
pired to Terranueva, which she inherited in her own right. From 
her husband, she held the title also, of Duchess of Monteleome. 

Previous to her being called to the queen’s household, she had 
resided in magnificence with her daughter-in-law, the second duch- 
ess of Monteleome ; but wherever she was, she claimed rule, as a 
right which her rank and talents gave her. 

When Charles—himself a mere boy, bashful, inexperienced and 
ignorant, brought to his throne the young and lovely Louisa 
d’Orleans, and summoned the duchess to his household as lady of 


honor to the queen, a fierce hatred seemed to possess the soul of 


one who could not bear to witness youth and beauty in another, 
now that her own was gone forever. Confident of her superiority 
to the “‘ married babies,”’ as she contemptuously termed them, she 


claimed and exerted a sway, which, at any other court, would 
have utterly ruined her. But Charles was careless and inconsid- 
erate, and the queen was all sweetness ; and so both tacitly ac- 
knowledged her influence. * * * * 

Louisa d’Orleans, daughter ot the Duke of Orleans, brother to 
the French king by Henrietta of England, was about eighteen 
years of age when proposals were made to her from the youthful 
king of Spain. She shrunk with horror from the formality and 
gloom of the Spanish court, so different as she apprehended from 
the light and joyous character of that of her uncle, the French 
king. 

And, indeed, had Charles welcomed her to a fairy bower, with 
sunshine smiling down upon it all the year through, it would not 
have tempted her; for, alas, the noble maiden’s heart was no 
longer hers to bestow. Long since, even from her childhood, it 
had clung tenderly to that of her cousin, the Dauphin of France. 

When, therefore, her kingly uncle accepted the offer of Charles 
for Louisa, and she remonstrated against it, Louis told her that he 
could have asked no better for his own daughter. “ Ah, sire,” 
she replied, “ but you could, if you pleased, have done so much 
better for your niece !”’ 

But the laws of courts over hearts is despotic, and the fair and 
noble Louisa, stifling the emotions she dared not discover, hid her 
bleeding heart under the bridal flowers, and became the queen of 
Spain. 

From the moment of the bridal, she had hidden from every eye 
the sight of her sufferings ; and so swectly and amiably had she 
performed every duty of her blameless and innocent life, in a 
court where pride, craftiness and intrigue abounded, that Charles, 
ignorant, bashful, and a woman-hater generally, gave her the ad- 
miration and consideration which she truly deserved. 

To the last of her brief existence, he greeted her as when he 
met her on the bridge leading to the Isle of Pheasants, he received 
her from the hand of the Marques of Astorga, exclaiming, “ my 
queen! my queen!” Not all the dreary discomforts of that 
tedious and stormy travel by which she arrived at Madrid, 
could disturb the sweetness and equanimity of that temper 
which won every heart, save that of the vindictive Duchess of 
Terranueva ; nor, although mortified by the ignorance of the king, 
who did not even know the names of several important towns in 
his own dominion, did she ever show, by a single look or expres- 
sion, that she was not perfectly satisfied with his wisdom and at- 
tainments. Still, had she truly loved him, his indifferent manner 
at times, would have caused her the most excruciating grief ; as, 
for instance, when she wished to repeat a summer excursion 
which had once given her great pleasure, she was coolly denied 
on the plea of expense; yet, almost immediately, he set off for 
the Escurial, attended by two or three of his courtiers. 

Still amiable, Louisa sent thither an affectionate letter, accom- 
panied by the gift of a splendid diamond ring. In return, the 
king sent her a casket of gold fillagree, containing some beads of 
precious wood, set with diamonds. A little note was therein, 
which she eagerly opened. It contained these words— 

“« Madam, there is a great storm of wind here. I have killed six 
wolves.” 

Probably this was the only letter which he ever wrote her. 

Whatever was developed in Charles, of a high or manly nature, 
was indisputably owing to Louisa. For his sake, she learned, 
privately, the Spanish dances ; and received for this his delighted 
exclamation of “ My rena!” 

The sway of the Duchess of Terranueva now became insup- 
portable. Not a day passed that did not witness some demonstra- 
tion of her intolerable pride and haughtiness of demeanor, not 
only to the whole court which she kept in incessant broils, but to- 
wards the king and queen. 

These repeated instances called forth the fiery temper of the 
king, whose wide mouth, and thick Austrian lips, sometimes gave 
the lie to his fair hair, delicate complexion and the remarkable 
sweetness of his eyes :—showing that he could, on provocation, 


become terrible. He swore big oaths that she should be displac- 
ed, and was already on the watch for a suitable person to fill her 
situation. The Duchess d’ Albugurque, the Duchess d’ Infantado, 
and the Marchioness de Los Velez were the principal aspirants, 
Don Pedro of Arragon asked an audience of her, one morning, 
and gave her the unexpected advice to remove herself from court, 
as quietly as possible, lest a public dismissal might ensue. 

Stung with rage, she refused to believe that he had any authori- 
ty for thus advising her. Rushing unannounced into the king’s 
presence, she related the insult, and asked his majesty’s permis- 
sion to leave a situation in which she was allowed to meet with 
such affronts. 


“ Certainly !” answered Charles, “ you are at perfect liberty to 
leave the palace whenever you choose.” 

She was petrified with rage and amazement. Not even royalty 
had ever dared to speak thus to the duchess. She sprang from 
his presence, and as the queen was not yet risen, she entered her 
chamber without the usual ceremonies. 

With her usual sweetness, Louisa said, “I regret, madam, that 
any thing so unpleasant should have occurred—” 

Before she could speak further, the duchess struck her hand 


violently upon a small table, and caught up a splendid Chinese 
fan, much valued by her majesty, breaking it in pieces, and 
throwing the glittering fragments around the chamber. 

“It is quite beneath the dignity of a consort of Spain to lament 
the dismission of her Camarnera Mayor,” she said haughtily. 


Her departure occasioned the most lively satisfaction, and her 


situation was soon filled more acceptably by the Duchess of Al- 

bugurque, who adopted an entirely different policy; being as 

good, gentle and obliging, as her predecessor had been the reverse. 
* * * * * * 


As if the fate of Henrietta of England descended to her fair 
and beautiful daughter, consigning her, after a few brief years of 
life, to an early grave, Louisa began to exhibit the same symptoms 
as her mother had done. Returning from riding on horseback, 
an exercise which was admirably adapted to her figure, and in 
which she excelled, she complained of violent and distressing 
pain. More than at any other time, the king had been struck 
with the wondrous beauty of “My rena” on this occasion. She 
rode a spirited jennet of his own choosing, and was attired mag- 
nificently, in a riding dress of black cloth, with rich gold buttons 
fastening the habit and sleeves. A Spanish hat and feathers 
adorned her head, and her little fairy-like gloves were closed by 
diamond buttons. As she took these buttons from the splendid 
casket, which no hands save her own ever onened, the superb 
pearl, called Peregrina, as large as a small pear, hanging to a 
diamond clasp, which formed her present from Charles, when 
they first met, caught her eye. She held it up playfully, as if to 
remind him of that meeting, and caught his admiring gaze. It 
brought forth her blushes like a girl’s. Perhaps there was anoth- 
er remembrance mingled with. his, that she blushed to recall. 
That, too, was the hour in which she felt imperatively called upon 
to shut out from her loving heart the image of her cousin. 

A momentary faintness, in which the blush was supplanted by 
deathly paleness, alarmed the king. He sprang towards her, but 
already she had recovered, and almost shrunk from his clasping 
arms. She attributed it to the close perfume of the orange and 
jasmine trees which were standing in silver cases, about the room ; 
and with this first prevarication on her lips (a rare instance in a 
French woman !) she buttoned on the diminutive gloves, and went 
slowly down the grand staircase, to the court yard of the palace, 
where grooms were walking the superb animals up and down, 
while awaiting the royal pair, As the groom held out his hand 
for the little foot which the queen was about to place in it, Charles, 
impelled by a sudden gallantry, which, it must be confessed, did 
not often possess him, sprang forward, and received it in his own. 

“ Quite recovered, my rena?’ he asked, tenderly. 

“ Quite,” she answered, but even as she spoke, a sudden pang 
shot through her frame. She pressed her hand upon her heart, as 
if absolutely to crush out the pain, and the paleness returned to 
her cheek ; but this time, Charles was mounting his horse and did 
not perceive it. 

She rode superbly that day—her gay jennet distancing the 
other animals—and then, when carried almost out of sight, she 
would return with a bright smile on her cheek, and an apparent 
elasticity of spirits that did not seem approachable by sickness or 
sorrow. 

It was after this ride that she began entirely to droop ; and in 
February, 1689, the flower of Spanish Queens closed the beautiful 
eyes that never beamed but in sweetness upon all. Whether the 
fatal poison, of which she was supposed to be the victim, was in- 
troduced into her food, or into the flowers she so loved to inhale, 
is one of the mysteries that cannot be divulged until the earth 
gives up its dead. The dull, heavy formalities of the Spanish 
court, which the light and airy graces of Louisa d’Orleans had 
softened into something more elastic, resumed their sway after her 
death, never, perhaps, to be again touched into beauty by so 
sweet a spirit as hers. All tender and delicate memories cluster 
around her name; and even the proud and haughty Spaniards 
cherish the records of her gentle and unstained lifo with tender- 
ness and respect, as the best and most beloved by her subjects of 
all the queens of Spain. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MISTAKE. 


BY FRANK FOSTER. 


* Constance, my love, 
My own sweet dove, 
Say, is it well with thee?” 


Thus I sang as I paced the deck of the Sea Lion, the ship that 
was rapidly bearing me away from my native shores. I had 
parted from Constance Everett with a heart full of brave hopes 
for the future, yet melting into almost womanish tenderness when 
I thought that years might intervene before I again could behold 
her. But I was young and ambitious, and rather than be depen- 
dent on the bounty of a wealthy uncle, who wished me to marry 
his daughter-whom I did not like, I chose to carve out my own 
destiny. So I demanded from my uncle, who had been my guar- 
dian, the small and scanty patrimony which my poor father had 
left me, and taking with me my little brother Freddy, I embarked 
for the Sandwich Islands in the ship Sea Lion. 

Freddy and I were all that remained of our family. Sickness 
and sorrow had been our bitter portion through many years. I 
could remember my mother, who died when Freddy was two 
months old. I was then nine years old, and my brother was now 
twelve. But I could not remember the little brothers and sisters 
whose ages were between ours, and who had all been taken away. 
Last of all my father, worn down by repeated griefs, by loss of 


property, and by the cold indifference of his brother, who, then as 
now, was rolling in wealth that seemed to harden his nature— 
died of a broken heart. When I grew up, my uncle, as if to atone 
for this, conceived a great fancy to me, offered me wealth and sta- 
tion and his daughter’s hand, if I would come and live with him 
and smooth his declining years. Selfish and calculating to the 
last, Mr. Forrest believed that I could be bought to do his bidding. 
His health was failing, and he wished to bind some one to him, 
soul and body, and as my cousin Cornelia had done me the honor 
to signify her approbation of me, her father really thought that I 
could be caught in the gilded net which they threw out to the 
poor nephew. 

They had not rightly weighed Philip Forrest if they thought he 
could be thus enslaved. I spurned the offer, and left Cornelia 
weakly mourning over my rejection of her hand. I would not 
have married Cornelia Forrest, even if the image of my beloved 
Constance had not made me blind to all other charms. Cornelia 
was handsome—that is, as far as features, complexion and figure 
go; but she was vain, weak and egotistical, a perfect contrast to 
my noble Constance, whose mental superiority and fine, generous, 
self-sacrificing spirit were such as Cornelia could not even appre- 
ciate in another. 

Constance was the daughter of a poor artist, a man in whom 
genius had always struggled with poverty, and whose talents had 
failed to secure him that position in artistic life which they fully 
merited. This was owing partly to his own excessive sensitive- 
ness and modesty, and partly to the unimaginative and matter-of- 
fact people among whom his lot seemed to be always cast. It 
hurt his sensitive pride when he was not recognized in the highest 
circles, and still more that his beloved Constance should not take 
that rank in society which he felt her beauty and goodness would 
so fully adorn. In vain Constance pleaded with him, that she did 
not wish to become one of the gilded throng, that her*happiness 
lay widely apart from theirs, and that neither she nor the gay 
world would ever understand each other. He would have thought 
the station of a queen none too elevated for her. 


“ But, dearest father,” she would persist, “I am far happier 
than a queen. Queens have no such loyal subjects as you and 
Philip are to me; certainly none who love them so well. Do not 
covet such giddy heights for your child. Iam contented to walk 
in the valley, and perhaps when the storm comes it may overlook 
one so lowly as myself.” 

Mr. Everett loved me, I do believe, for he never seemed con- 
tented except when I was near him; but yet I sometimes fancied 
that he was but half satisfied with the prospect of my future life. 
This thought excited me to stronger action, and I resolved never 
to bind Constance to any irrevocable promise, until fortune should 
smile upon my efforts, and I could place her in ease and affluence. 
It was then that I conceived the idea of going to the Sandwich 
Islands, and accepting a place of great trust there, requiring the 
very qualities which my experience of mercantile life thus far had 
given me. I had high health, good spirits, courage and an apti- 
tude for business. With these, it would be hardly possible for me 
to fail; and with the single drawback of leaving Constance for an 
indefinite number of years, I counted upon my new life with 
something like a prophecy of coming happiness. 

Freddy would not be left behind, not even with Constance. He 
came from the boarding-school where my uncle had placed him, 
and wept upon my shoulder until I consented that he should go 
with me. He was the only natural tie which I possessed, and why 
should I part with him?! If something troubled my mind as to 
how I should dispose of him, I banished it at once, wisely con- 
cluding that the evil of to-day is sufficient for to-day, and believing 
that the fatherless and motherless child would find friends even if 
I were taken away. 

And certainly Freddy was one whom no human being could see 
and not love. Gentle, patient, and delicate as a girl, there was still 
no lack of physical or mental courage. Generous to a fault, yet 
just in all his doings, possessing an ardent and inquiring mind, 
with a face that bore the impress of truth and feeling upon its sin- 
gularly beautiful features, Fred was noticed and beloved by all 
who came within his sphere. 

From the moment I bade adieu to Constance, I rejoiced that I 


had taken him with me, for I felt that my courage would have 
failed had I borne the separation alone. The child’s intelligent 
conversation, so far beyond his years, his intense affection for me, 
and his loving remembrances of Constance and her kindness to 
him, were very precious to.me. I would wrap him in my cloak, 
as we sat evening after evening upon deck, and listen to his sweet 
voice as it poured out the songs of our native country, or talked 
to me of the dear ones behind. 

As I had anticipated, Fred had become a special favorite of 
Captain Lawrence and his men. With all the boy’s thoughtful- 
ness and intelligence, he possessed a fund of humor and mirthful- 


ness that touched the right spring in the hearts of these children 


of the ocean; and when weary of seeing me ply my busy pen at 
the journal which I was writing for the eye of Constance, he would 
steal off to where the sailors were at work, and keep them laugh- 
ing for hours at his quaint talk. 

Our voyage passed with the usual alternations of storm and 
calm. It was not until the latter part that we experienced any- 
thing like a thunder-storm, but when it did come it was terrific. 


No one on shore can in any degree conceive of a thunder-storm at 
sea. The vast expanse of sky and ocean, lighted up at once by 
sheets of fire which seem interminable in extent and long in dura- 
tion; the heavy roll of the thunder, made still more impressive by 
the peculiarity which the waves impart to sound ; the conscious- 
ness that in a single instant a flame may be kindled areund you, 
which no mortal strength could control or extinguish ; that you 


may become blind for life, or behold the same calamity in another ; 


the sensation of utter helplessness, comparable only to that which 
one might experience while standing defenceless on a field of 
battle, with the bullets flying thick and fast around—all tend to 
make a thunder-storm remembered through life by those who have 


witnessed it. 


It was beautiful to me to see my little brother’s perfect calmness 
during the storm. It was not indifference, for his small hand 
clasped mine continually. One of the hardiest seamen was struck 
down, apparently lifeless. Confusion and bustle ensued among 
the rest, whose horror-stricken countenances bespoke their feel- 
ings. Fred ran forward, and grasping a pail of water, threw it 
over the prostrate form and restored it almost immediately to life. 
The boy had read of this simple way, and his presence of mind 
had put it in practice the moment it was needed. After this, I 
need not say that Tom Gilbert, the sailor whom he restored, be- 
came a perfect worshipper of the child, and showed his gratitude 
upon every occasion. 

But the storm which had so tested Fred’s courage, was not 
without its effect upon his frame. The next day opened bright 
and sunny as one could wish. A clear, bracing air dried the wet 
sails and flooded deck, and the vexed waves lifted their foamy 
crests to the bright sun, and sparkled like mountains of diamonds 
in his broad and unobstructed rays. But Fred saw nothing of all 
this beauty, and felt not the freshened air. He was lying in his 
little hammock, unable to lift a finger or turn his weary limbs. No 
sickness seemed upon him—no pain—only utter, entire weakness, 
the withering effect of the thunder and lightning which had sapped 
the child’s strength, and we feared his life also. 


Captain Lawrence opened his medicine chest, and begged me to 
use some restorative for the little fellow; and Tom Gilbert lin- 
gered around the hammock every moment in which he was off 
duty. For myself, I was nearly distracted. This child had wov- 
en himself so closely about my heart that the thought of parting 
with him was productive of the most exquisiie suffering. For 
twelve days and nights this languor continued, and the weary little 
limbs were still unable to turn. Captain Lawrence now strenu- 
ously demanded that he should have stimulants—a course which 
in my ignorance I had utterly rejected. The long, bright days 
seemed to have no end tome. ‘There lay the child in the over- 
powering weakness that we could not understand nor relieve. 

“Do as you think best,” I said, reluctantly, as the captain 
brought out a bottle of rare old wine, each drop of which, he said, 
was worth the ruby its rich color emulated. 

He turned out a single teaspoonful, and let it flow slowly over 
the boy’s tongue. A perceptible change in the slow, faint pulse 
at once testified to its potency, and the first sweet sleep for the 
fortnight soon ensued. He awoke feeble and scarcely able to 
speak even in a whisper, but manifestly strengthened a little. 

“May I repeat my dose, Mr. Forrest ?” asked the captain. 

“ Certainly ; Freddy is better.” 

Every spoonful seemed to invigorate him, and the next day he 
wanted to be taken up. Tom Gilbert’s strong arms raised him 
like a feather, and he paced the deck with Fred’s head lying on 
his shoulder, as long as we deemed it prudent. Fred’s debility 
gave way under the captain’s judicious treatment, without any 
other medicine, except the addition of a little bark. After that, I 
studied medicine through the rest of the passage. 

It was joy to me to see my little brother able to be on deck 
again, and to hear the joyous laugh which had been silent so long. 
The captain and Tom Gilbert both threatened to rival me in 
Freddy’s heart, for both seemed almost to worship him. How in- 
deed could one help it, with his lovely face and still more lovely 
disposition! I needed scarcely to fear anything for Fred ; he would 
find friends everywhere. By the time we arrived, every one on 
board, captain, officers, crew and passengers, were perfectly de- 
voted to the handsome boy whose varied talents and winning ways 
endeared him to all. 

It is not my purpose to describe my life while at the islands. 
My post was one of honor and emolument, but it was one also of 
intense thought and labor; and I grew old under its wearying in- 
fluence. Fred expanded and flourished. Two years were spent 
under a course of teaching that prepared him to become my assis- 
tant. He received a situation under me, which brought him a 


handsome salary, but in lightening his duties I only increased my 
own. I was growing rich and prosperous, but it was at the ex- 
pense of health and strength ; and my sallow face proclaimed that 
I could not long stand the constant wear and tear of body and 
mind. 

Well, I could go home, bearing a figure to the eyes of my Con- 
stance so different to that which she had parted with nine years 
before! I looked at Fred, and thought he was the beautiful im- 
personation of what I was at his age, when I went on board the 
Sea Lion; and Fred was now twenty-one. So swiftly passes 
time, that I started to think that the child whom I had brought 


away with me and tended like an infant, was now aman. I would 


not leave him behind; nor indeed could I if I would. He would 
not have lived had not the same spot held us both, for his very 
being was entwined in mine. I was at once father and brother, 
and his attachment seemed to go even beyond either of these. 
We embarked for home. That was truly home where Con- 
stance was waiting for me. The meanest cottage would have 
been a home with her; but I had it in my power to make it into a 
palace if I chose. Just as we were on the point of embarking, a 
letter was put into my hands, sealed with black. It was from 
Constance, and her father was dead. He had died just as his am- 
bitious schemes for his daughter were about to be realized. Con- 
stance, then, stood alone and unprotected. ‘‘Why am I not al- 
ready there,” I often exclaimed, “to shield that helpless and deso- 


late child in my arms!” I had forgotten that Constance too was 


growing older. To me she had ever been only the bright and 


beautiful girl of sixteen from whom I had parted. I was forced to 
admit that she was a grown woman of twenty-five, and that I was 
five years her senior. 


We arrived in that sweet season when roses perfume the air like 
the breath of Paradise. We proceeded straight to Mr. Everett’s 


late residence. It wore a gloomy look outside, but I thought as I 
looked up at the darkened windows, that it should not be long be- 
fore my bird should inhabit a brighter cage than this. We en- 
tered, and I sent up my name to Constance on a card, and added 
a request for her to come down, as the girl said she had visitors, 
and I thought no eye but my brother’s should witness the sacred- 
ness of our meeting. But I longed to show Fred to her, to hear 
her praise his growth, and witness her surprise at his beauty. 

She entered the room with a startled and uncertain look, as if 
the news had been too much to believe. In the dim, shadowy 
room, I could perceive that she was altered. She was now a wo- 
man past the first bloom of youth, and with an eye that, having 
looked on sorrow, can never recover its light fully again. Strange 
to say, I was speechless and motionless, and before I could recov- 
er myself, she was throwing herself into the arms of my brother, 
and passionately calling him Philip! 

What wonder that she did not recognize her Philip in the care- 
worn man who looked so old beside the fair, young, handsome 
boy, who in her eyes was the counterpart of him from whom she 
had parted? What wonder if toil-worn and travel-worn, and the 
seeds of incipient fever at my vitals, I should faint and fall upon 
the floor before her very feet? It was long before I recovered 
from that terrible fever. For weeks I lay insensible to everything 
except to the constant flitting of two angels who were continually 
about my bed. Night and day I seemed to feel the cool waving 
of their wings, and drink the crystalline draughts which they gave 
to my lips. Sometimes their cool hands were pressed upon my 
brow, and then again they would sing to me such strains as only 
seraphs and glorified beings could utter. 

These vagaries came suddenly to an end one day after I woke 
from a most refreshing sleep, and my returning senses took in the 
images of two living and mortal beings, whose sight at that mo- 
ment was more welcome than a host of angels. I opened my 
feeble eyes and saw my brother and Constance, one on each side 
of my bed. I looked at my wasted hand, now thin and white as 
snow. Both Constance and Fred looked as though watching had 
done a work upon each. I closed my eyes, for they were both 
reading, and had not observed my waking. Presently I heard 
Constance say : 

“Look, Fred, how sweetly Philip is sleeping. What a blessed 
thing it would be, if this beautiful sleep should bring him to himself. 
O, Fred, how can I ever forgive myself for involuntarily giving 
him pain at the very moment of his long expected return !” 

“You must not blame yourself so much,” answered my brother. 
“Tt was not your fault, surely. Philip was worn down, and did 
not look like himself. When he recovers, you will see how little 
he will have changed from the days when you first knew him.” 

“Change! Do you think I shall mind change, Fred? If Philip 
recovers, and can forgive my foolish mistake, I shall care little for 
any outside change. Hark, Fred, hear what I have just been 
reading from one of Mrs. Brunton’s books :—‘ When the lustre of 
thy melting eye is quenched—when thy auburn locks shall fade to 
silver gray—dearer shalt thou be to me than when in all the pride 
of beauty.’ Fred, do you think he will recover ?”’ 

I could bear no more. A sigh that came from the depths of my 
overcharged heart reached the ears of my watchers, and in an in- 
stant they were by my side. There was a serene feeling of almost 
perfect happiness in that new waking to life. Weak as I was, un- 
able scarcely to return their caresses, I yet thrilled with an inex- 
pressible sense of delight at the consciousness of still possessing 
the love of Constance. Not even to Fred, for whom I would have 
gladly laid down my life, could I resign her for whom I had waited 
as Jacob of old did for Rachel. 

I have little more to tell. Sorrow has its moans, its tears and 
its complaints ; but true happiness is speechless; it lies all too 
deep for words. Constance and I are one in the holiest of bonds, 
and Fred makes up the trio of happy hearts that believe our home 
to be the most blessed spot on earth. 
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LIEUTENANT COLONEL SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, K. C. B. 

The accompanying engraving is an authentic full-length por- 
trait of Sir Colin Campbell, one of the finest officers in the British 
army, brave as his own claymore, and wise and prudent as he is 
brave. Sir Colin is now in India, winning new laurels there upon 
his old fighting-ground, and distinguishing himself as greatly as 
he did in the Crimea, in that “war of giants” which will live till 
history is no more. He wears that Highland garb which has been 
conspicuous in the hottest fire and the fiercest charge of many a 
stricken field. We know that our readers will be gratified at hav- 
ing his portrait placed on record, for our countrymen sympathize 
generously with valor wherever found, and particularly with those 
of our English brothers who have distinguished themselves in 
arms. We forget not that we derive our blood from the same 
fountain that supplies their veins. We append a brief sketch of 
Sir Colin Campbell’s military career. We need not expatiate on 
the clan to which Sir Colin belongs. Sufficient on the present 
occasion, it is to say, that the Campbells were of importance be- 
fore the commencement of that long and arduous struggle, which 
Caledonian patriots term their “ War of Independence ;” that their 
power gradually increased till the seven- 
teenth century ; and that at the latter period 
the great uis of Argyll, well known to 
the readers of Scott’s “ md of Mont- 
rose,” made his by far the most powerful 
clan in Scotland. One branch of the Camp- 
bells was designated “of Ardnaher,” in the 
Isle of Islay. The last male of the line died 
in the latter half of the last century. Hav- 
ing left little to his family, but reminiscen- 
ces of the past, his two sons entered the ar- 
my, and died in the service of their country ; 
while his three daughters repaired to Glas- 
gow, as a place where they might turn their 
—y industry and small capital to account. 
ne of these Highland damsels gave her 
heart and hand to Mr. Campbell, a citizen 
of the great emporium of Scottish com- 
merce, who appears to have been objection- 
able to the others, as the son of a tradesman ; 
and in due time she became the mother of a 
son, who received the name of Colin. While 
the boy was still in his childhood, both pa- 
rents died ; but being left to the tender care 
of his two maiden aunts, he was in due time 
sent to the grammar school and college ; and 
when he reached his seventeenth year, the 
worthy spinsters obtained for him a com- 
mission in the army, and defrayed the cost 
of his uniform. Thus it came to pass, that 
in the summer of 1808, the Caledonian strip- 
ling found himself gazetted as an ensign in 
the sixth regiment of foot, and sharing in 
the hardships and glories of the British ar- 
my. Sir Colin first saw service in the Pen- 
insula. He fought at Vimiera; was with 
Sir John Moore throughout his advance and 
retreat ; distinguished himself at the battle 
of Corunna; and after that engagement, 
which secured for the remnant of the army 
& retreat to their ships, he returned to Eng- 
land. He next went out with the Walcher- 
en expedition, and having borne his share 
of misery, served in the Peninsula from 1809 
to 1814, including the battle of Barrosa, the 
defence of Tarifa, the relief of Tarragona, 
and the actions at Mal and Osma. 
When, in July, 1813, the Duke of Welling- 
ton issued a general order, inviting volun- 
teers to lead the assault on San Sebastian, 
which was then —— Lieut. Campbell’s 
services were accepted. He was one of those 
who led the British troops to the attack on 
the enemy’s outworks; he headed a column 
of the forlorn hope against the fortress itself ; 
he received two severe wounds, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain. He fought, 
moreover, at the battle of Vittoria, at the 
passage of the Bidassoa, and was there shot 
through the right thigh. In 1825, he rose 
to the a major; seven years later he 
obtained a lieutenant-colonelcy ; and in 1842 
he became colonel, with the nominal rank of 
aid-de-camp to her majesty. When the oc- 
currences of the year 1848 rendered it neces- 
sary for Lord Gough to assemble the British 
forces at Seharun, in India, the command of 
a division was immediately given to Colonel 
Campbell, and at the battle of Chillianwal- 
lah, in January, 1849, his men formed the 
left of the position. In this disastrous action 
Campbell was slightly wounded, and elicited 
high praise for his dauntless bearing. At 
the brilliant and decisive victory of Goojer- 
at, he commanded the same division, fought 
with the utmost courage, and pursued the 
flying enemy for fifteen miles; and, in re- 
ition of his services, was distinguished 
with the rank of K.C.B. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell acted under Sir Charles Napier, in 1851, 
as brigadier-general, and performed many 
honorable exploits. He however resigned 
the lucrative appointment which he held, be- 
cause he would not allow the governor-gen- 
eral’s political agents to dictate to him how he should fight; and 
the governor-general preferred losing his service, which he ac- 
knowledged in the most flattering terms, rather than have an in- 
dependent man fighting the battles of England with an energy and 
skill equalled by none except Sir Charles Napier. He, therefore, 
returned to England, having fought, not without glory, for his 
leading the 61st regiment at the battle of Chillianwallah, decided 
the action, and saved the British army. Indeed, the feat of this 
regiment on that day, under Sir Colin’s leadership, was pronounced 
by the Duke of Wellington, to have been one of the most brilliant 
exploits ever performed by the English army. Sir Colin now re- 
mained unattached up to iwee g 1854, when he was appointed 
to the command of the Highland Brigade, in the army destined 
for the Crimea; and when the allied armies attacked the Russians 
on the heights of the Alma, Sir Colin cut a conspicuous figure. 
He flew with his Hi ders to the aid of the light division ; he 
had his horse shot under him ; and for his dashing conduct at the 
critical moment in that battle, when he used the memorable words, 
“Highlanders never retire,” he was personally thanked by the late 
Lord Raglan at the close of the ment. When the army 
commenced the siege of Se l, the defence of Balaclava was 
entrusted to Sir Colin Campbell. This being the basis of the 


British operations, the responsibility was great, and fortunately 
it was in good hands. On the 25th of October, the Turks, after 
being driven in, left the whole brunt of the attack of the enemy’s 
heavy cavalry on the 93d Highlanders, who had been drawn up 
by Sir Colin, two deep, in front of the approach to Balaclava. 
Some 1500 Russian cavalry observed this regiment by its “ thin 
red streak, topped with a line of steel,” and dashed down on it 
in the hope of cutting the brave Scots to pieces. Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, undismayed, coolly gave orders for the front line to “prepare 
to receive the cavalry,” and when the latter came within one 
hundred and fifty yards, a rattle of Minié musketry from the 
93d sent death and terror into the czar’s soldiers, who wheeled 
about and fied in the greatest disorder. After the battle, when 
complimented in flattering terms by Lord Raglan for having 
achieved so much with infantry in line against cavalry, the veter- 
an replied, “T did not think it worth while to form them four 
deep.” After this important affair, Sir Colin Campbell was not 


called into close conflict with the enemy, their demonstration 


against his position on the 5th of the following month being but a 
mere diversion to their murderous affair at Inkermann. However, 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL SIR COLIN CAMPBELL, K. C. B. 


on the 8th of September, 1855, after the unsuccessful attack on 
the Redan, General Simpson sent word to Sir Colin Campbell 
that he must take it before morning with his division of High- 
landers. It was all settled that the assault should be made. At 
a late hour in the evening he went round the trenches, and saw 
the commanding officers of regiments. His announcement of the 
intended attack was characteristic :—‘“ General Simpson says we 
are to take the Redan to-night, so be prepared; recollect, I shall 
lead you on myself.” Subsequently the desertion of the works 
by the Russians rendered another assault unnecessary. On the 
breaking out of the Indian mutiny, the veteran Campbell was sent 
as commander-in-chief to the East, where, as we have said, his 
Highland bonnet, like the “white plume of Navarre,” has been 
the rallying point in more than one desperate engagement. 


If none were to reprove the vicious, excepting those who sin- 
cerely hate vice, there would be much less censoriousness in the 
world. Our Master could love the criminal while he hated the 
crime, but we his ——o too often love the crime but hate the 
criminal. A perfect knowledge of the depravity of the human 
heart, with perfect pity for the infirmities of it, never co-existed 
but in one breast, and never will.—/Zacon. 
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ASSASSINATION OF KLEBER IN EGYPT. 

A young man, a native of Aleppo, named Suleiman, who was a 
oy Ane extravagant fanaticism, who had performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Medina, who had studied at the mosque EI Azhar, 
one of the most celebrated and wealthiest in Cairo, that where the 
Koran and the Turkish law are taught, who finally proposed to 
obtain admission into the body of the doctors of the faith, chanced 
to be wandering in Palestine, when the wrecks of the vizier’s arm 
passed through the country. He witnessed the sufferings, the 
despair of his co-religionists, which violently affected his morbid 
imagination. The aga of the janissaries, who had chanced to see 
him, inflamed his imagination still more by his own suggestions, 
This young man offered to assassinate “ the sultan of the French,” 
General Kleber. Furnished with a dromedary and a sum of money, 
he repaired to Gaza, crossed the desert, proceeded to Cairo, and 
shut himself up for several weeks in the great mosque, into which 
students and poor travellers wera admitted, at the cost of that 
pious foundation. The rich mosques are in the East what con- 
vents formerly were in Europe; there are found prayer, religious 
instruction, and hospitality. The young fanatic intimated his 
design to the four principal sheiks of the 
mosque, who were at the head of the depart- 
ment of instruction. They were alarmed at 
his resolution, and at the consequence to 
which it was likely to lead ; they told him it 
would not sncoeed,, and that it would bring 
great disasters upon Egypt; but still they 
refrained from apprising the French authori- 
ties. When this wretched man was suf- 
ficiently confirmed in his resolution, he 
armed himself with a d r, followed Kle- 
ber for several days, but finding no oppor- 
tunity to approach him, he resolved to pen- 
etrate into the garden of the headquarters 
and to hide himself there in an abandoned 
cistern. On the 14th of June he appeared 
before Kleber, who was walking with Por- 
tain, the architect of the army, and showing 
him what repairs would require to be done 
in the house, to obliterate the traces of the 
bombs and balls. Suleiman approached 
him, as if to beg alms, and, as Kleber was 
~~ | to listen to him, he rushed upon 

im, and plun the dagger several times 
into his breast. Kleber fell under the vio- 
lence of this attack. Protain, having a stick 
in his hand, fell upon the assassin, struck 
him violently on the head, but was thrown 
down in his turn by a stab with the dagger. 
At the cries of the two victims, the soldiers 
ran to the spot, raised their expiring general, 
sought and seized the murderer, whom they 
found skulking behind a heap of rubbish. 
A few minutes after this tragic scene Kleber 
expired. The army shed bitter tears over 
him. The Arabs themselves, who had ad- 
mired his clemency after their revolt, united 
their regrets to those of the soldiers. A 
military commission assembled immediately 
to try the assassin, who confessed every- 
thing. He was condemned, according to 
the law of the country, and impaled. SPhe 
four sheiks to whom he had communicated 
his intention, were beheaded. ‘These bloody 
sacrifices Were deemed necessary for the 
safety of the chiefs of the army. Vain pre- 
caution! With Kleber the army had lost a 
general, and the colony a founder, for whom 
none of the officers left in Egypt was quali- 
fied to make amends. With Kleber Egypt 
was lost to France. Menon, who succeeded 
him by right of superiority, was a warm par- 
tizan of the expedition; but, notwithstand- 
ing his zeal, he was very far beneath such a 
task. One man alone could have equalled 
Kleber, nay, surpassed him, in the govern- 
ment of Egypt; this was he who, three 
months before, embarked in the harbor of 
Alexandria for Italy, and who fell at Maren- 
go, on the same day, and nearly at the same 
moment, that Kleber was murdered at Cairo ; 
this was Desaix. Both died on the 14th of 
June, 1800, for the accomplishment of the 
vast designs of General Benapeste. How 
singular the destiny of these two men, con- 
stantly placed side by side during life, un- 
divided in death, yet withal so very differ- 
ent in every quality, whether of mind or 
body !—M. Thiers. 


LIGHTING TOWNS WITH GAS. 

At a recent meeting of the town of Lo 
ford, which is now fighted with gas, 
William Daniel, of Dublin, mentioned the 
following circumstances of interest :—“ In 
1802, Golden Lane, in London, was lighted 
as an experiment, that being the first street 
lighted with gas in the world. Gas was in- 
troduced into Dublin in 1818, but the city 
was not generally lighted until 1825. 
the year 1825, his late father undertook the 
first and largest contract given in Ireland— 
viz., the erection of all the lamp posts, brack- 
ets, lanterns and gas pipes for the city of 
Dublin. In the same year, Edinburgh, and several large towns 
in England were lighted with gas; the continent followed imme- 
diately after, and now it had spread all over the world. In Lon- 
don alone the gas iping was not less than two thousand miles, 
and in the United Kingdom the capital expended in the formation 
of gas companies amounted to £26,000,000, the average dividend 
paid on that capital being 6 1-2 per cent. In some instances gas 
companies paid as much as 15 per cent.” Notes and Queries 
says :—“ It was in 1807 that Alderman Wood attempted to light 
with the Golden Lane brewery, a part of Beech Street and White- 


cross Street. Mr. Murdoch, of Soho, near Birmingham, we be- 
lieve, has the merit of being the person who first applied gas to 
the usual purposes of artificial lighting. Even as early as 1792, it 


was used in his house and offices at Redruth and Cornwall. But 
the illumination of his Soho works at the peace, which took place 
in the spring of 1802, was the first splendid public exhibition. In 
1803, Mr. Winsor publicly exhibited his plan of illumination by 
coal gas at the Lyceum Theatre, in London. Afterwards, Mr. 
Winsor removed his exhibition to Pall Mall, where, early in 1807, 
he lighted up a part of one side of the street, which was the first 
instance of this kind of light being applied to such a purpose in 
London.” — Journal. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Supsonmenr, Patterson, New Jersey.—You can get ‘ Brazil and the Brazil- 
fans at any New York bookstore. The retail price is $3. 

Paintsr, Philadelphia —Russia Salve is as good as anything we know of. 

Youna Amertca.—The Lord Privy Seal of England is the fifth great officer of 
state. He has the custody of the privy seal of the sovereign used to all 

nts, charters, etc., before they come to the great seal. 

“Minis D.”—Paper hangings, asa substitute for hangings of tapestry or 
cloth, came into use about two hundred years ago. 

G. F.—We are not aware that prepared sensitized paper for photographing 
can be purchased here. Can any of our correspondents inform us whether 
it is for sale in New York? 

“ Wetches were introduced into England from Germany in 
the year 1577. 

Lrpia ¥.. Roxbury.—There appear to be sufficient ds for posing that 
the use of gloves dates back toa — remote period. The earliest mention 
of a covering for the hands occurs in the history of Jacob. In the 27th 
chapter of Genesis (16th verse), it is stated that Rebecca “put the skins of 
the kids of the goats upon his hands.” Probably, at a subsequent period, 
the use of warlike weapons may have suggested the necessity of protecting 
the hands. 

Inquinern.—The name of “ Yeh,” the governor-general of the Kwang-tung 
province is pronounced by the Chinese as if written Yeep. 

Mrs. J. D., Lowell, Mass.—Buffon relates an instance of a nightingale that 
lived to the age of seventeen. It began to turn gray at the age of seven. 
At fifteen the quill feathers of the wings and tail were entirely white, and 
his legs and feet had increased much in size. and it was often necessary to 
clean and sharpen the upper half of his bill. The bird showed no other 
signs of age, for he was lively, and sang to the last. 

Fiora C., Fitehburg.—The common mode of preparing lavender water is to 
put three drachms of the essential oil of lavender and one drachm of the 
essence of ambergris into one pint of the spirits of wine. 

Inquiner.—The society called the ‘‘ Family of Love,” were also called Phila- 
delphians. They assembled at Brewhouse Yard, Nottingham, England; 
their founder was a fanatic named David George, an Anabaptist, of Hol- 
land, who propagated his doctrines in Switzerland. where he died in 1556. 
After this event the tenets of the society were declared to be impious, and 
George’s body and books were ordered to be burned by the common hang- 


man. 

Reaper.—Fieschi's attempt on the life of Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
was made July 28,1835. The king and his sons escaped ; but Marshal Mor- 
tier (Duke of Treviso) was shot dead, many officers were dangerously 
wounded, and an indiscriminate slaughter was made among the spectators, 
there being upwards of forty persons killed or injured. 

Srupsent.—Plato taught that all human felicity would find abundant in- 
crease, if men cultivated the god-like intellectual faculties, rather than 
pursued material and sensual pleasures. He held that there was a divine 
spark in every man, which was always cherished by the divine power, and 
which would not be extinguished in the soul, if man himself would but 
protect it from the blasts of a sensual and passion-driven world. 


“Tue Arkansas Rancer: or, Dingle the Backwoodsman.”— 
So great has been the demand for this remarkable border story, 
which we have just issued in bound form, illustrated, that we re- 
ceived one hundred and sixty-seven letters in one day this week, en- 
closing postage stamps and money, for copies to be forwarded by 
mail. We send the book, post-paid, on the receipt of twenty cents. 
For sale at all of the periodical depots, in town or country. 


Britisn Post-Orrice.—Last year’s revenue of the British 
post-office was $15,886,150, the number of post-offices in the 
United Kingdom being 11,101. 


SPLINTERS. 


..+. Aman who recently escaped from Salt Lake City, says 
Brigham Young’s force is weak, and thinks they wont fight. 
-++. The suppression of the Sepoy rebellion displays, in a 
striking manner, the energy and valor of Great Britain. 
-++. Mlle. Louis de Corneille, great-granddaughter of the great 
French dramatist, Corneille, lately died at Aignes-Mortes. 
.++. It is proposed by the Pine Street parish to sell their 
church, and build a large new one at the foot of Dover Street. 
.++. Gen, William Walker’s trial at New Orleans for fillibus- 
tering, takes place the last part of this month. 
..+. K. Heinzen, editor of the Pionecr, a German paper, of 
New York, denies that he agreed to assassinate Louis Napoleon. 
.++. Scott’s Quentin Durward forms the story of a new opera 
which has been represented at Paris with brilliant success. 
..+. The London Atheneum says that Charles Matthews and 
his wife go to Australia to play, after closing here. 
.++. The Lyceum Theatre—the home of the English opera in 
London—is to be torn down, and give place to a large hotel. 
.+.. The popular air of “ Home, Sweet Home,” was composed 
by the late Sir Henry Bishop, it appears. 
.... Russia is talking of establishing a telegraph line from Si- 
beria via Behring’s Straits, to this continent. 
..+. Two new metal, called homeor or gold, and argentine or 
silver, have been introduced into New York as spoons, etc. 
.-+. The lovely girls this spring wear “ whiskerettes,” made 
by bringing down their tresses on either cheek. 
..+. A New York paper says any kind of liquor may be coun- 
terfeited so as to defy chemical analysis. 
-++. Acchild of Mr. Jerod, of Norfolk county, Va., was lately 
poisoned by sucking the flower of the yellow jessamine. 
. The Howard Atheneum contiriues to flourish, blow high 
or low, sunshine or rain, and the manager fakes money. 
R. S. Woolsey has sued the Cincinnati Gas Company 
for personal injuries in the gas explosion in the Methodist Church. 
.. The authorities of Pittsburg have been making onslaughts 
on the lottery dealers. Other cities are doing the same thing. 
+++. The population of Mexico is about eight millions, and the 
debt about one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 
++. The number of marriages in the little State of New Jersey 
during 1857, was 8540; deaths, 10,206 ; births, 13,883. 
-++. Since the religious revival in Cincinnati, it is stated that 
the number of drinking-shops has been materially lessened. 
+++. A niece of Lord Rosse is engaged in preparing for publi- 
cation sn elaborate descriptive table of the planetary system. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


The subject of England’s otcupation of the little island of 
Perim, at the outlet of the Red Sea, to which we alluded in a re- 
cent article upon the Suez Canal, is creating considerable excite- 
ment between that power and France. The French journals are 
very severe and decided in their denunciations of England, and 
are endeavoring to enlist the other continental powers upon the 
French side. They denounce the act as an usurpation, and pro- 
claim that they are compelled to make it a subject of irritating 
discussion. It is objected, that it violates the rights of the Otto- 
man Empire; that it is an invasion of the liberty of the seas ; 
and, finally, that it is a direct infraction of the late Treaty of Paris. 
They accuse England of a design to fortify the island of Perim, 
for the purpose of insuring to herself the dominion of the Red 
Sea, and a monopoly of the trade to India. They further say 
that France will not allow her flag to submit to an English pro- 
tectorate upon that island, in the navigation of the Red Sea by 
French vessels. To make out their case, the French papers, 
which by the way cannot speak without the approval of the em- 
peror, pretend that Turkey objects to the act of England, and re- 
fuses to permit the construction of the Suez Canal until that 
power shall abandon its designs upon Perim. This, however, is 
not clearly made out ; for it does not yet appear that Turkey has 
made any objection to the occupation of the island. On the other 
hand, there is ground for the belief that’she has accepted a val- 
uable consideration from England, for a quitclaim of all right 
and title to it. 

On the English side of the question, the warfare of words is 
carried on with full as much plainness of speech and bitterness of 
spirit. The stilted tone of lordly reserve which hitherto has 
marked English journalism, has given way before the fiery im- 
petuosity which the Napoleonic dynasty has infused into French 
newspaper controversy, and the English papers now rival the 
French in their short, sharp, direct, and savage attacks. To the 
French assaults they reply, by reminding France that her destiny 
is only European, and that she has nothing to do with an Asiatic 
question ; that she had better, therefore, mind her own business, 
and let England alone. They say it is perfectly idle for her to 
pretend to have any interests in the Red Sea, or in India, and 
that the French project of a canal across the Isthmus of Suez is 
all a humbug ; that she knows it is not feasible, and only seeks 
permission from Turkey for the sake of intermeddling with the 
English interests in that quarter. They say that the English now 
have the sole navigation of the Red Sea, and neither France, 
Russia nor Austria has any concern there ; that it is in the ex- 
clusive occupation of England, and must remain so, so long as 
she has vast possessions beyond it, and those powers have none 
at all. 

According to these English accounts, Perim is a very casual, 
insignificant affair, a mere barren, uninhabited rock, which, hap- 
pening to be situated at a point where the navigation of the Red 
Sea is difficult, would be a convenient spot for establishing a set- 
tlement, as a halting-place for the British mail and transport 
steamers. This very modest and deprecatory valuation of their 
new acquisition, hardly comports with the design of strong and 
extensive fortifications which England is about to execute there, 
and probably will not blind the fiery Frenchmen. The English 
journals neither admit nor deny that Perim belongs to Turkey, 
but are rather disposed to view it as unclaimed property, upon 
which they have the best right to squat, because they have squat- 
ted first. They say it can only possibly belong to Turkey or Mus- 
cat, and if either of these powers feels aggrieved, let them make 
their complaint ; it is no business of France. As to the charge of 
violating the Treaty of Paris, they blink it out of sight, but pro- 
test that England will never submit to be called in question upon 
this subject by parties to that treaty. It will thus be seen that 
John Bull is ready to defy Europe in arms, in defence of his oc- 
cupation of Perim,—at least, on paper. But the strife thus far 
is with France alone, and hgfore it comes to blows, the struggle 
between these two powers will be to get the other powers of Eu- 
rope upon their respective sides. Upon which side soever Russia, 
Austria, Spain and Prussia lean, that will decide the question. 
Perhaps our Yankee flag may take a fancy to push its trade into 
the Red Sea, and if so, Jonathan would have a word to say as to 
the absurd pretensions of England to exclusive navigation of 
those waters. 


* > 
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N. P. Wiix1s.—We are glad to learn that this gentleman is re- 
covering from his late severe illness, a bilious attack, accompanied 
by a recurrence of his pulmonary troubles. That this genial sun 
and breath of May may restore bloom to his cheek and vigor to 
his frame is the earnest prayer of the friegds he counts by thou- 
sands ; for his literary admirers all have a personal interest in this 
gifted and brilliant man. 


Tue River Amoor.—The possessions of the Russian crown 
on the river Amoor are very extensive, and at its mouth formida- 
ble batterics for defence have been erected. The steamer Man- 
joor, of which we recently gave a representation, was intended 
for the navigation of this river. 


Loncevitr.—In England the average of life exceeds that of 
France by eleven years, though the French climate is far better 
than the English. The mortality in France is owing to the fast- 
ness of the living. “ It isn’t the distance that kills; it’s the full.” 

Serrs 1x Russia.—The total number of peasant serfs of the 
nobility amounts to 11,760,000 and those of the crown to 9,000,000. 
There are, therefore, 20,760,000 affected by the plans of emanci- 
pation. 


LORD BYRON. 

That “no man is a hero to his valet” is an adage so trite that 
we must apologize for quoting it—and very few men are heroes 
to their intimate acquaintances. Trelawney, in his lately pub- 
lished “ Recollections of the last days of Shelley and Byron,” 
shows us the latter in all his petty weaknesses, the frivolity of his 
gossip, the puerility of his vanity. He was surprised at first at 
this, forgetting that “great actors when off the stage are dull 
dogs ; and that even the mighty Prospero, without his book and 
magic mantle, was but an ordinary mortal.” But he was not dis- 
appointed in the noble poet’s personal appearance at the age of 
thirty-five. In external appearance Byron realized that ideal 
standard with which imagination adorns genius. He was in the 
prime of life, thirty-five ; of middle height, five feet eight and a 
half inches ; regular features, without a stain or furrow on his 
pallid skin ; his shoulders broad, chest open, body and limbs fine- 
ly proportioned. His small, highly finished head and curly hair, 
had an airy and graceful appearance from the massiveness and 
length of his throat; you saw his genius in his eyes and lips. In 
short, nature could do little more than she had done for him, both 
in outward form and in the inward spirit she had given to animate 
it. But all these rare gifts, to his jaundiced imagination, only 
served to make his one personal defect (lameness) the more ap- 
parent, as a flaw is magnified in a diamond when polished ; and 
he brooded over that blemish as sensitive minds will brood until 
they magnify a wart into a wen. His lameness certainly helped 
to make him skeptical, cynical, and savage. There was no pecu- 
liarity in his dress—it was adapted to the climate ; a tartan jacket 
braided : he said it was the Gordon pattern, and that his mother 
was of that ilk. A blue velvet cap with a gold band, and very 
loose nankeen trousers, strapped down so as to cover his feet ; his 
throat was not bare, as represented in drawings.” 


STEAM TO EUROPE. 

We should judge it was about time seriously to think of the pro- 
ject started a year or more since to establish a line of American 
steamships from this city to some port of Great Britain. We 
have capital enough for such a purpose, mechanics skilful enough 
to build a noble line of ships, and a commercial position and im- 
portance that would justify such an undertaking. Boston capital, 
Boston skill and Boston business tact combined would certainly 
command success. Our harbor can be kept open in the severest 
winters, and in all but phenomenal winters is so naturally. Then 
our lines of railroad, radiating in every direction, and communi- 
cating with all the great artificial lines of transportation open, 
give our city peculiar advantages. We trust that our old reputa- 
tion for enterprise will not be lost to our time-honored city by 
backwardness on the part of those to whom we look for energy 
and activity. It is true that some cities of larger growth taunt us 
with being only “villagers,” but that is no reason why we should 
adopt or sanction the appellation. If we do not occupy so large 
a territorial area as some of our neighbors, in wealth and shrewd- 
ness we need not yield the precedence toany. We are well aware 
that Boston capital is largely invested in all the great enterprises 
of the day, but we should like to see some of it in so noble an 
undertaking as the establishment of a line of direct Boston steam- 
ships. 


A Novetty 1x Dancine.—On the occasion of the arrival of 
the princess royal of England at Berlin, the bride and bridegroom 
were treated to the spectacle of a set of equestrian quadrilles 
danced in the great riding-school by hussars on horseback. The 
third quadrille was executed by officers of the Hussars of the 
Guard. Here the red uniform braided with gold, the Hungarian 
boots and close-fitting pantaloons, the red attilas hanging from 
the shoulder, the jaunty calpacs, and the plumes of heron feathers 
waving with the rapid motion, must have been really a brilliant 
sight. The arrangement of having every couple of dancing horses 
composed of a dark and of a lighter partner, added to the effect. 


Tue LeviaTHan.—This monster steamer, the first visit of 
which will be to this country, is intended to carry 800 first class 
passengers, 2000 second class, and 1200 third class. The saloons 
are nine; the largest is 100 feet long, 36 feet wide, and 13 feet 
high. Above, are two others, one above 60 feet long, and another 
24; both arc 25 feet wide and 12 high. The smaller of these lat- 
ter is used as a ladies’ cabin. There are whole streets and squares 
of sleeping-rooms about 14 feet long, by seven or cight feet wide, 
and above seven feet high—really large rooms. The unusual 
spaciousness of the saloons and state-rooms will tempt a vast num- 
ber of passengers to embark for her first trip. 


LeGat ELoquence.—“ Gentlemen of the jury,” said a“ West- 
ern lawyer, “would you set a rat trap to catch abear? Would 
you make fools of yourselves by endeavoring to spear a buffalo 
with a knitting-needle? Or would you attempt to empty out the 
Mississippi with a gourd? No, gentlemen, I know you would not. 
Then how can you be guilty of the absurdity of finding my client 
guilty of man-slaughter for taking the life of a woman ?”’ 


Tue Triats or Lirr.— Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
says the poet. So they are in fact, though trials are hitter pills to 
swallow. ‘Trouble, like cayenne, is not very agreeable in itself, 
but it imparts a relish and a zest to other things. 


> 


Prospects oF Fruit.—The fruit-trees just now promise well. 
We hope they wont turn out as many promising young men do, 
and disappoint our expectations after all. 


Crinotine.—The last cxcuse for crinoline is that “weaker 
vessels ” need much hooping. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LADY CLARE. 


BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 


‘Sat in her bower the Lady Clare— 
0, beautiful and proud was she! 
Young Hubert limned her portrait fair— 
A painter humble, poor was he: 
He worshipped her in every look, 
While peace his aching heart forsook. 


He thought of all her suitors great, 
Most valiant knights of high degree ; 

His heart grew dark with jealous hate, 
Felt he his state most bitterly ; 

Forgetful of all else beside, 

With passion’s thrilling voice he cried: 


“0, once I thought no word of mine 
Could prove the love I feel for thee ; 
As my last hope I now resign, 
My heart pours forth its misery ; 
And in this hour of wild despair, 
My deathless love for thee declare. 


“‘T leave thee, now—if eer we meet, 
I'll know thee as another's bride.” 
She sank down trembling at his feet— 
Love ever conquers woman's pride ; 
Her weeping eyes and changing cheek 
Breathed more than lips could fondly speak. 


SORROW’S SMILE. 
You ’ve seen the lightning’s flash at night 
Play brightly o'er a cloudy pile; 
The moonshine tremble on the height, 
When winter glances cold and bright ; 
And like that flash, and like that light, 
Is sorrow’s vain and heartless smile.—J. G. Warrrien. 


TASTE. 
Good men. like the sea, should still maintain 
Their noble taste in midst of all fresh humors 
That flow about them to corrupt their streams, 
Bearing no season, much less salt or goodness.—Jonson. 


SORROW. 
He who has most of heart, knows most of sorrow.—Bamey. 
Gvitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


As spring opens, music seems to revive, or rather the open windows betray 
its secret to the multitude. The very air is full of melody. Sentimental sor- 
rows are howled through thousands of German fiutes, by pensive young gen- 
tlemen with long hair and mild lungs. Very vicious and unruly trombones 
are blown at midnight by plethoric people with apoplectic visages; hand- 
organs are plural, and tamborines are manifold. Why cannot people learn 
that a peacock cannot emulate a nightingale?—or a cat holda candle to a 
canary bird? Boston Common (great institution!) has put on its brightest 
garb of emerald. We are gliding intosummer. Pots of flowers have made 
their app in dahs and balconies overhanging the streets, to the 
delight of the pedestrians who walk beneath them, and who get an occasional 
sprinkling from the watering-pots above, to say nothing of the streams that 
filter through the brown and green flower-pots, copious and coffee-colored, 
which sometimes descend. .....When Sheridan was in distress in early life, 
one of his resources was writing for the fugitive publications of the day, in 
which he was materially assisted by his wife; and many years after his en- 
trance into the sphere of politics he was heard to say, that “if he had stuck 
to the law, he believed he should have done as much as his friend Tom Ers- 
kine; but,” continued he, “ I had no time for such studies. Mrs. Sheridan 
and myself were often obliged to keep writing for our daily leg or shoulder of 
mutton.” One of his friends, to whom he confessed this, wittily replied, 
* Then I perceive it was a joint concern.”’......We have seldom heard of an 
instance of more beautiful simplicity than was evinced by a matter of fact 
witness on a riot trial case ‘‘down cast.” “ What were the mob doing when 

-you first saw them?” was one of the questions asked by the district attorney. 
“They was a-singin’,”’ replied the witness. *‘ Singing!” exclaimed the public 
prosecutor. ‘* What were they singing about?”—‘-I don’t know, I’m sure, 
but they was a-singin’, anyhow.”—* Well, what was it? What were they 
saying? What did they seem to be talking about ?"—* Wall, as fur as I re- 
collect,” replied the witness, ‘* they was a talkin’ abeout a man o’ the name 
of Mr. Tucker, who refused to come home to his tea!” This supreme speci- 
men of ignorance and simplicity convulsed the court with laughter......A 
gentleman, in reduced circumstances, wrote to a friend in the following 
terms :—*‘ I am now reduced to a single penny, a single shirt, a single coat, a 
single glass of beer, a single sheet to my bed, a single rap at the door—even of 
an old acquaintance ; and I have only one consolation, that I am a single 
man, and that I have a single friend in you.” In these times this may un- 
fortunately be said to be not a “singular” case......James I. preferred 
hunting to hawking or shooting. Once when on a hunting party, near Bury 
St. Edmund's, he saw an opulent townsman, who had joined the chase, 
“very brave in his apparel, and so glittering and radiant that he eclipsed all 
the court.” The king was desirous of knowing the name of this gay gentle- 
man; and being informed by one of his suite that it was Lamine, he face- 
tiously replied, ** Lamb, call you him? I know not what kind ofa lamb he 
is, but I am sure he has got a good fleece upon his back.”......The following 
“card,” published in Punch, is good enough to be genuine:—*‘ John Bull, 
portrait painter in ordinary to any person who may be disposed to favor him 
with an order, begs to draw the attention of the expected Chinese ambassador 
to his peculiar method of drawing from life. J.B. pledges himself to take 
(off) the head of any Chinaman at the shortest notice; or, if he prefers it, he 
may be framed and glazed at the shortest notice, and at the small cost of 
twenty millions of dollars.”......One day, lately, a merchant in Milk Street, 
Jersey City, ordered a clerk of 17 or 18, whom he had just received into his 
counting-room, to take off an account from the books with all despatch. 
Soon after, hearing him scratching out something from the ledger, the mer- 
chant inquired what he was doing—to which he replied. that he ‘ was taking 
off the account. but his knife was so darned dull that it would take all the 
afternoon to get it off !”......Monckton Milnes recently bought a full length 
portrait of Charles Lamb at auction, in London, for a hundred dollars......A 
gentleman writes the following from Amberst, N. H., respecting a case re- 
ferred to by Dr. Holmes:—‘‘ Some years ago, a worthy resident of Francis- 
town, on being announced by the presiding officer as elected town clerk, said, 


* Gentlemen, I cannot serve you,’ instantly fell, and expired before he could 
be removed from the meeting. But here the fatal emotion was probably 
widely different from that which destroyed the exultant father in Olympic 
times. It was that annihilating feeling which some very modest men experi- 
ence on being compelled for the first time in their life to open their lips in 
public; and when it is added that this man who, for a wonder in these days, 
declined official distinction, had long been troubled by some derangement of 
the heart. the result will not appear surprising.”’...... When you read in the 
papers that a person died “ universally regretted,” it means that he died very 
rich. If a person is reported in the papers to have gone to Europe for the 
benefit of his health, it means that his disbursements have for some time 
been exceeding his receipts. Ifa theatre has ‘‘ crowded houses *’ every night, 
it means that there are more places vacant than occupied. .....John Jacob 
Astor was one of the shrewdest of business men, and honestly earned his vast 
fortune. Mr. S., one of his favorite fur company agents, met him one day in 
the streets, carrying home a fish he had bought in market. ‘ Why do you 
lug that thing through the streets?” said S. ‘Can’t you get somebody to 
carry it?”—** Here, do you carry it.”"—** No, not I—I hate fish.”—** No you 
don’t,” said Astor, “‘ you are too proud. You and I would be very differ- 
ently situated should we ever become poor. You would not know what to 
turn your hand to, whilst I would just take a bundle of muskrats and begin 
the world again.”...... Somebody has well hit off the tendency to high-flown 
language, which is often mentioned as a characteristic of a certain class of 
our * free and enlightened people.” Water, with such persons, is the “ele- 
mental fluid a mad dog is a “ rabid animal; a mad bull, over-driven 
ox;”’ a pair of trowsers is “the rest” of a person’s dress; and a murderer 
making his exit under a gallows is not hanged—O, no; he is ** launched into 
eternity ” It was doubtless this love of words that led a Western editor to 
denounce a scoundrel, who had scuttled and sunk a steamer in one of the 
harbors of Lake Erie, as ‘‘ a black-hearted and vile incendiary '—a most mag- 
niloquent blunder...... The following story is told of a Yankee captain and 
his mate:—Whenever there was a plum-pudding made, by the captain's or- 
ders all the plums were put into one end of it, and that end placed next to 
the captain, who, after helping himself, passed it to the mate, who never 
found any plums in his part of it. Well, after this game had been played for 
some time, the mate prevailed on the steward to place the end which had no 
plums in it next to the captain. The captain no sooner saw the pudding, 
than he discovered he had the wrong end of it. Picking up the dish and 
turning it in his hand, as if merely examinivg the china, he said. ‘‘ This dish 
cost me two shillings in Liverpool,” and put it down again, as though with- 
out design, with the plum end next to himself. ‘‘Is it possible?” said the 
mate, taking up the dish. ‘I should suppose it was not worth more than a 
shilling,” and, as in perfect innocence, he put down the dish with the plum 
end next to himself. The captain looked at the mate, and the mate looked 
at the captain; the captain laughed. ‘I tell you what, young one,” said 
the captain, *‘you’ve found me out; so we'll just cut the pudding length- 
wise this time, and have the plums fairly distributed hereafter.”’. .....Here 
isa sharp thrust at *‘ fashionable boarding schools A modern boarding 
school is a place where everything is taught, and nothing Wnderstood; where 
airs, graces, mouth-primming, shoulder-setting and elbow-holding are stud- 
ied, and affectation, formality, hypocrisy are acquired; and where children 
the most promising are presently transformed into vain, pert misses, who 
imagine that to jerk up their heads, turn out their toes, and dance and waltz 
well, is the summit of human perfection.”......Did you ever read a better 
description of an exhibition of fireworks than the following ’?—*‘ First of all, 
the rockets go up. Then something is lighted, and turns slowly round with 
a whisk! ish ish ish; this increases its time, and changes to oosh-sh-sh ; gives a 
bang, and goes round another way, with an ash-sh-sh! till squibs open all 
round it ina prolonged phiz-iz-iz-iz! and then it concludes with a pit! 
crack ! bang-bang ! bang ! and the incandescent centre of the wheel is all that 
remains, revolving in a dull circle of light upon its axis.” If this be not a 
** speaking description,” we know not what is...... The Boston Journal gives 
the following recipe to stop a runaway horse :—‘* One way to stop a frighten- 
ed horse when he is running away is, for the crowd on all sides to sing out, 
at the top of their lungs, ‘ Whoa! whoa!’ and give him a general broadside of 
hats and canes, and to poke umbrellas at him ; but this is not the right way ” 
No; but any one might think this was the right way, if they were to judge 
from its almost unanimous adoption. ‘‘ Boz’s” advice to a man in chase of 
his hat might, mutatis mutandis, prove of essential service to a man in pur- 
suit of his horse. The caterwauling gencrally made on these occasions is as 
prejudicial to its purpose, as it is annoying to all rational men. Let all our 
readers take these two hints from our experience :—Never to frighten any 
animal which they desire to stop; and never to jump out of any vehicle 
which may be going a little faster than they like......The veteran R. was 
ensign of a rifle regiment during the war of 1812. On one occasion he was on 
an outpost in Canada, with a party of his men—he dressed in something like 
uniform, but his men in nondescript citizen's dress. The men, having lain 
down their arms in a house by the roadside, were lounging at leisure, when 
along came a British official of high rank, and a few attendants, with the bit 
of white rag denoting a flag of truce. R. approached to salute him, when he 
of the red coat asked his name—*‘ Ensign R., of the United States Rifles ;” 
upon which red coat hauled down his flag, and said, ‘Sir, you are my pris- 
oner!” and ordered his escort to capture him. “ O, by Jove! if that’s your 
game, Mr. John Bull, I'm up to your flag of truce! Hallo, boys, to arms!— 
turn out here!’ Scarce had the stentorian voice resounded from the road, 
when out sallied some twenty American riflemen, and the British officer and 
suite were conducted into camp as prisoners of war......‘‘ Is it stame?” said 
an Irishman ‘By the saintly St. Pathrick, but it’s a mighty great thing, 
intirely, for drivin’ things! It put me through nine States in a day !—devil 
a word o° lie in it!”— Nine States?” exclaimed a dozen, in astonishment. 
* Yes, nine of them, be jabers, as aisy as a cat ‘ud lick her ear. D'ye see, 
now—I got married in New York in the mornin’,and wint wid my wife Biddy 
to Baltimore the same day—hould yer whist now and count the States 
There was the state of matrimony, which I entered from a single state, in a 
sober state. in the State of New York; and I wint through New Jarsey, Pin- 
sylvany and Dilawur into Maryland, where I arrived in a most beautiful state 
of jollification! There is nine, by the rod of Moses—count ‘em, if yez like! 
Och, but stame’s a scrouger!”......The following list is copied from the 
librarian’s record of the works in Sandy Creek Library, in the spelling of the 
official :—Hyssop’s Fabbles, Wats Sams and hims, Duncans Kickkors, Rober- 
son Cruso, Plessurs of Hop, Moner Kumferted, Pol and Verginy, Pixe Reth- 
metik, Joolus Seeser, Life of Murl (Murrell), Skotch Lessens (Scott's Lessons). 
etc., etc. ..... During an examination of the class in ‘‘ Moral Philosophy ” at 
Harvard, once upon a time, one Jones was qilled on by Dr. W., to give ‘“ Pa- 
ley’s opinion of duelling.”” ‘* What does Dr. P-p-paley say of duelling?”’ an- 
swered Jones, giving his neighbor a hint to prompt him. “ Yes, sir, that is 
the question.”—* P-p-prompt me! What's Paley say about duelling?”— 
** Yes, sir, go on, if you please.”’—** He says it’s a very dangerous practice, sir!” 
That was certainly a safe answer. .....There were fighting men in India long 
before Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell. Alexander the Great laid siege, in 
person, to the ancient capital south of Lahore. 2170 years ago. He led on the 
storming party, and was the first to reach the top of the ramparts—when, 
finding that he was a mark for the enemy’s arrows, he jumped down in the 
midst of them, followed by his soldiers. Although severely wounded, the 
bold act secured to him the victory. Alexander entered the Punjaub by 
crossing the Indus at Attock, and subsequently reached, but never crossed, 
the Sutlej, which formed the boundary of his conquest..... A damsel in 
Ayrshire. Scotland, having two lovers, and not knowing which to prefer, 
settled the matter by marrying one, and immediatcly eloping with the other. 
That was one way of getting out of a dilemma. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


General News Items. 

In the British Ilouse of Commons, lately, the subject of French passports 
was warmly discussed. Lords Clarendon and Grey strongly condemned the 
whole system of passports. The fact is, that while it is a serious source of 
vexation, inconvenience, delay and expense to honest travellers, no unprin- 
cipled man ever found much difficulty in obtaining one.—Queen Victoria 
talks of visiting her married daughter in Prussia the coming summer.—Mar- 
shal Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, and ambassador to England, is receiving 
every attention from the British.court and nobility. The manners of the 
bluff old soldier have become somewhat softened since he smoked the Arabs 
to death in the caves of Algeria.—The advocate of Simon Bernard, tried in 
London for complicity with Orsini and others, made a most powerful speech, 
appealing to the anti-Napoleon prejudices of his auditors, which will be hard- 
ly relished at the Tuileries, if it ever reaches there.—Just previous to the 
election of members of the corps legislatif, in Paris, the four opposition can- 
didates were invited to dine with the emperor, but respectfully declined. 
Rather a significant fact.—Something is doing, or about to be done, in Sar- 
dinia. The army officers on leave have all been recalled home. France and 
England have agreed not to support Sardinia in any act of aggression which 
the Neapolitan quarrel may lead her to attempt.—In Austria much suffering 
prevails in the manufacturing districts.—The gallant Sir Colin Campbell is 
working hard in India, organizing and drilling troops.—Commissioner Yeh, 
at last advices, was at Calcutta under clese surveillance. The brutal ruffian 
was chafing at his confinement, and losing flesh rapidly.—Nana Sahib’s 
brother has a large rebel force under his command at Bunde!cund.—The em- 
peror of China has been allowed the benefit of a suspension of hostilities, to 
give him time to consider what he will do. It is said that the arming of the 
people around Canton was only a precautionary measure against anticipated 
attacks of the Chinese rebels, and not preparatory to an attempt to regain 
possession of Canton. 


Meat in Paris. 

A communication from Paris, in the Journal de Rouen, states that a com- 
pany. under the the title of ‘‘ Compagnie de la Boucherie Parisienne,” is now 
being organized, with a capital of one million of francs, for the purpose of 
opening twenty shops in Paris for the sale of meat ata cheap rate. The idea 
which gave rise to this company is the suppression of intermediate agents, 
and the direct purchase at the place of production, and for ready money, 
Experience appears to have shown, it asserts, that by proceeding in that man- 
ner, it will be easy to arrive at an immediate reduetion of about twenty per 
cent. on the prices now paid in Paris. 


Melancholy Accident. 

A melancholy accident occurred, recently, at Soreze (Tarn). A fencing- 
master was standing at the door of his house examining a pistol, when he saw 
a boy passing along the street who was deaf and dumb. By way of jest the 
professor presented the pistol at him, and made a sign that he was going to 
fire. The lad smiled at the joke, stood still opposite, and made a sign signify- 
ing “ Fire, I will not move!” The professor, not being aware that the pistol 
was loaded, pulled the trigger, and the lad fell dead on the spot, the ball 
having passed through his head. The author of this dreadful accident gave 
himeelf up to justice. 


A Relic of Battle. 

A curious circumstance is related in a Lyons journal :—An old gentleman 
of some property, in that city, M. Martin by name, was wounded in the side 
by a musket-ball at the battle of Jena, and he had to be carried off the field. 
He was cured in about two mouths, but the ball could not be extracted. It, 
however, caused him no serious inconvenience, though at times he felt it 
move. Recently a large boil arose on the side, and he at last applied to ita 
poultice. On removing the poultice, the ball, to his astonishment, fell out, 
after having been in his body for fifty-two years! 


The Leviathan. 

The violence of the wind, lately, caused the Leviathan to part from her port 
bow-chains twenty feet below the hawser-hole. A second stem-chain broke, 
and allowed her bows to swing in towards the Deptford shore. The chief offi- 
cer soon repaired the mishap by making fast hawsers to the stern moorings of 
the hospital ship, which kept her from further drifting; and with the aid of 
three tugs she was hauled back to her position, strengthened by additional 
chains. The reports that have been circulated that she injured herself or 
anything else are untrue. 


Algeria. 


The Akhbar, of Algiers, says:—‘‘The troops of the garrison have taken 
their departure for the plain, and their place has been supplied by national 
guards. The object of this departure is to employ the troops in repairing the 
old roads and establishing new cnes. Some, besides, are to be shortly set to 
work on the railway which is to be constructed between Algiers and Blidali. 
The country is perfectly tranquil, and Kybalia giver no occasion for any seri- 
ous complaint.” 


University of Oxford. 

The University of Oxford has decided on publishing the Psalter of William 
the Conqueror, collated from the various manuscripts existing of the work. 
The task of superintendence is to be entrusted, by permission of the Minister 
of Public Instraction, to M. Francisque Michel, Professor of the Faculty of 
Letters at Bordeaux, who is about to proceed to England. Ile will visit, in 
succession, London, Cambridge and Oxford, each of those places containing 
manuscripts of the work in question. 


Vegetables from Herculaneum. 

The last report published by the Historical Society of the Seine-Inferieure 
states that some vegetables, which were growing at Herculaneum at the time 
when that city was buried beneath the lava of Vesuvius, A. D., 79. and only 
recently dug up, acquired renewed vegetation on coming into contact with 
air and light. This statement ‘seems difficult to be believed, as the natural 
question arises, how did they escape the effects of the burning lava? 


The English Princess. 

A letter from Berlin, in the Nord of Brussels, says :—‘ For some time past 
the ladies of this capital were in the habit of assembling about noon in tho 
alleys of Thiergarten, where the Princess Frederick William takes her ride on 
horseback. For some dayg past the ladies have, however, been doomed to 
disappointment, as the equestrian exercises of the princess have been inter- 
dicted by her physicians for some months to come.” 


Gas in Australia. 

Gas is all the rage at present. Companies are being formed on the Geelong, 
and in the towns on the diggings, for the supply of this illuminator. A gen- 
tleman named Prangs has invented a process for extracting gas from the 
leaves of gum trees—a raw material to be had in endless quantities, the only 
question being whether it be really available for the purposes of illumination. 
The inventor, at any rate, is sanguine of success. 


Circassia. 

Preparations are being made in Russia for a campaign against the Circas- 
sians on a grander scale than any hitherto undertaken. These brave moun- 
taineers have defied the power of the czar for many years, and may still be 
able to maintain their independence. 
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Easmy Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


Eritorial Melange. 


On the 17th of June, the Independent Company of Cadets, of 
this city, will parade for the first time in a new uniform, consist- 
ing of a suit of gray, West Point color, single-breasted dress coat 
without trimmings, trowsers same, with a red stripe, and cape 
similar to that worn by the seventh regiment of New York. They 
have also in manufacture an overcoat of the same color, and will 
retain their chapeaux in a modified form. —— There is a man out 
West who labors under the delusion that “ Hon.” before a man’s 
name stands for honest. —— Among the “ curiosities of literature ” 
of the present time, is the “ Polylingual Journal,” a magazine 
published in five different languages, and all in the same number. 
The languages are the French, Spanish, Italian, German and 
English. It is published weekly, in New York, and is intended 
to facilitate the acquisition of these various “tongues.” A 
Frenchman one day made his appearance at Herald’s College, 
and told the gentleman in waiting, that he wanted to look at a 
shall. “Ashall! O, a will, you mean.”—* Eh bien, it is all de 
same; 4 will, or a shall.’”” —— “ Thanks to Almighty God!” was 
the first exclamation of the lamented Gen. Havelock, after every 
victory of the English arms in India. —— One half of mankind 
pass their lives in thinking how they shall get a dinner, and the 
other in thinking what dinner they shall get; and the first are 
much less injured by occasional fasts, than are the latter by con- 
stant feasts. —— Dr. Goldsborough, of Denton, Maryland, was 
stabbed, lately, and died soon afterwards, in a quarrel about the 
pronunciation of a word. A “word and a blow” was fatal, in 
his case. —— There is a youth by the name of Empire Stiles, in 
Ayresville, Ohio, who is said to be a musical prodigy. His spe- 
ciality is the violin, and his age eight years. —— The second ad- 
vent people of New York are holding meetings to prepare for the 
end of the world, which they give out is to take place the present 
year. —— England’s trade with the United States represents an 
annual total of one hundred and twenty millions of dollars, or 
forty million pounds. —— We never are satisfied with our opin- 
ions, whatever we may pretend, till they are gratified and con- 
firmed by the suffrages of the rest of mankind. We dispute and 
wrangle forever ; we endeavor to get men to come to us, when we 
do not go to them. —— The dispute as to whether Mrs. Fremont’s 
name is Jessie or Ann, has been decided by the publication of her 
father’s (Col. Benton) will. Her name is Jessie Ann. ——A 
novel idea for ladies’ morning dresses is the old Roman blouse, 
which is composed of fine cambric muslin, with a red narrow 
band as a zone, fastened with silver clasps. —— Barney Williams 
and wife are having a great run in Europe. Miss Charlotte Wy- 
ette, an indifferent stock actress from Chicago, is prodigiously 
puffed by the Times and the London journals ; and the Dublin pa- 
pers are half crazy over some young American actor playing there 
under the nomme du theatre of “ Leland Ravenswood.” —— Vacci- 
nation with magnetized needles is strongly recommended in Eu- 
rope now, and adopted by many practitioners. —— The Third 
Parish of Portland has the last year paid a debt of $4000; and 
their pastor, Rev. Dr. Dwight, who has labored with them faith- 
fully upwards of a quarter of a century, recently sent a letter to 
the parish, declining to receive over $1200 salary. 


Orancre Frower Lorion.—Our neighbor, Orlando Tomp- 
kins, druggist and apothecary, has an established reputation for 
producing the best cosmetics now before the public; but the Or- 
ange Flower Lotion prepared by him is, beyond a doubt, one of the 
choicest articles of the kind yet discovered, as a safe, agreeable 
and certain remedy for the cure or prevention of pimples, freckles, 
blotches, morphew, sallowness, tan, for redness from exposure to 
the sun, for chapped hands, and for rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. It is particularly recommended to gentlemen 
to prevent soreness after shaving, and for preventing eruptions 
which so often follow. We unhesitatingly recommend this lotion, 
from a personal knowledge of its excellence. 


Encianp anp Youne can fail to be 
struck with the alternations in the fashions since the days of chiv- 
alry? Then, steel turned up with leather was the prevailing ma- 
terial, and a delicate trimming of spikes gave a finish and fallness 
to the shoulder. Gloves, instead of being formed of the flimsy 
kid, were regular Birmingham manufacture; and a grasp of the 
hand of a friendly knight was not a thing to joke about. The 
falchion has been superseded by the cane; the crested saucepan 
for the head, by the velvet-napped gossamer. 


Tne Gosprrts 1n GreeK.—lIt is stated in an Athens journal, 
that a manuscript copy on parchment of the Gospels in Greek, 
and bearing the date 480, has recently been found in the garret of 
a house in that city. It is said to be in good preservation, and 
has been deposited in the public library of Athens. 


+ 


Ames’s Lotion.—Simeon S. Ames dispenses the best reme- 
dial agent in “ Ames’s Lotion,” that we know of, for the cure of 
cuts, wounds, bruises and sores. It is getting a place in every 
houschold. 


Tue Reason wny.—What did Goldsmith mean by “ nicely- 
sanded floor?” The grocery floor, sprinkled with sugar. 


Gatherings. 


The national debt of Mexico figures up $129,000,000, without 
the floating debt. 

The Amherst Express states that all but seventeen of the stu- 
dents of Amherst College have been converted. 


A boy named Green, a resident of Illinois, fifteen years of age, 
and perfectly formed, is much smaller than Tom Thumb. 


The German citizens of St. Paul have organized the “ German 
Association of Minnesota,” the + of which is to influence 
emigrants from Germany to seek a Minnesota home. 

Mr. Theodore Fiske of Waltham, has a colt of the French Mor- 
gan breed, which is 22 months old, stanfs 15 hands and one inch 
high, and weighs 980 pounds. The colt was raised in Waltham. 

The legislature of Ohio have repealed a law which gave to trus- 
tees the possession of church property. Archbishop Purcell thus 
becomes the sole owner of all the Catholic church property of Ohio. 


The introduction of cotton manufactures into the Texas State 
Penitentiary has proved very satisfactory. The mills turn out 
from ten to twelve thousand yards per week. 


Mr. Frederick Kammacher of Indiana, Penn., was shot recently 
by a tenant of his, named Baker, from whom he demanded his 
arrears of rent. Baker settled the case by killing the landlord, 
whose age was about sixty. 

A shipment of eighteen thousand coon skins was made in a sin- 
gle lot from Chicago, for London, by way of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad and New York. ‘The average value of the skins is 
about fifty cents each. 


A servant girl in Brooklyn, N. Y., has been detected in robbing 
various employers of some $3000 worth of goods. Her plan was 
to convey goods 7 and then arrange matters in the house 
where she lived as if burglars had entered. 


Rey. John Lyon, about 33 years old, and of good attainments, 
being a teacher in the high school at Kirkwood, Missouri, has be- 
come insane from intense religious excitement, fasting and prayer, 
and is now an inmate of the asylum at Fulton. 

Mr. Hill, owner of the Jate “‘ Vermont Black Hawk,” has sold 
recently two promising sons of this horse, as follows : “‘ Osceola,” 
dark chestnut in color, to G. A. Austin, Esq., of Orwell, Vt., for 
$2000; “ Kossuth,” black in color, to L. t Church, Esq., of 
West Fairlee, Vt., for $1740. 


Charles V., who conversed with ease in Spanish, French, Ital- 
ian and German, was accustomed to say, that to make use of 
these languages in such a manner as to suit the genius of each, he 
addressed God in Spanish, men in French, ladies in Italian, and 
horses in German. 

For the greater accommodation of the telegraphing public, the 
American Telegraph Company have established sub-oftices, in 
which instruments Eve been placed, at the Revere and Tremont 
Houses, connecting with their lines to New York, the South, and 
also with their Eastern lines direct. 


The Indianapolis Journal tells a funny story of the sheriff of 
that county. ‘The day before the escape of Shears and the other 
prisoners, they were complaining of the jail fare, whereupon the 
sheriff facetiously advised them if they didn’t like the board to 
leave. They left. 

Brigham Young and his Mormon followers continue to exhibit 
their belligerent and braggadocia spirit, and are throwing out all 
manner of threats evidently for the purpose of intimidating the 
United States troops. It is again asserted that the Mormons are 
suffering for lack of supplies. 

The first tube upon the south side of the Victory Bridge, at 
Montreal, has been placed in position, and the scaffolding will be 
shortly removed. Coffer dams for additional piers were put down 
through the ice during winter ; but it is feared that they have sus- 
tained considerable injury by the shoving of the ice. 

Samuel Lord, an Englishman, resident in the United States, 
has recently revisited his native town of Saddleworth for the pur- 
pose of taking to himself a wife, and signalized the happy occa- 
sion by giving £500 towards the erection of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution in that place, with £25 a year towards defraying the ex- 
pense of lectures, etc. 


The Greek papers contain a paragaaph which shows how they 
settle breaches of promise of marriage in King Otho’s civilized 
realms. The jilted maiden took the matter in her own hands, 
and having watched her opportunity, pounced upon her rival and 
cut her head clean off. Both parties were shepherdesses, and this 
little pastoral drama took place at Cyparissis, a very few stadia 
from Atheus. 

Posten, the jailor of Newport, Ky., imprisoned on the charge 
of assaulting a soldier of the garrison with a slung shot, has been 
under the surveillance of his own wife, she performing the duties 
of jailor during his incarceration within the walls of the jail, of 
which he is the lawful custodian. She is, no doubt, very attentive 
in her particular charge, cheering him by her presence, although 
it does seem doubly hard that one’s own wife should be his jailor. 


The Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
states that although Col. Benton went through the usual formali- 
ties of making a will, he nevertheless died very poor. The cred- 
itors of his estate, however, are not likely to press their claims 
unpleasantly, and, if a project on foot in reference to a certain 
disposition of his latest literary labors is successfully carried out, 
his debts will probably be paid in full. 


Two names have been suggested for the new State to be erected 
from parts of Michigan and Northern Wisconsin—Superior and 
Ontonagon. ‘The latter is the more popular, and has the advan- 
tage of being aboriginal. Superior is a name that might be ap- 
plied to a new colony in New South Wales, as well as a new 
American State. Ontonagon is an Indian word, and is pro- 
nounced as if written On-ton-aw-gon. 


A daughter of Mr. John Dravo, observing that a large rock had 
fallen upon the track of the Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad, 
at a point where there is a sharp curve, she rowed across the river 
to the railroad in her father’s skiff, and then running along the 
track waving a red handkerchief, succeeded in attracting the at- 
tention of the engineer of an approaching train just in season, in 
the opinion of the officers on board, to save the lives of all on the 
cars. Had they not received timely warning, they probably would 
have been pitched into the river. 

At the Mission Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., one Sunday even- 
ing, @ young man named Josiah Newman entered the gallery, and 
approaching a young lady named Frances J. Bennett, drew a 
small dagger and attempted to plunge it into her breast. The 
young lady screamed, when some, gentlemen interfered, and se- 
cured Newman as he was about to make a second thrust at the 
young woman. It appears that Newman has been paying his ad- 
dresses to Miss Bennett for some time, but she would have nothing 
to do with him. He says he wanted to kill her out of love, so 
that no one else could have her. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Be cheerful, but not light; solid, but not sad.—Mason. 
... Success is full of promise till men get it; and then it is a 
last year’s nest, from which the bird has flown.—Beecher. 
..+. Improve the wit ~ have bought at a dear rate, and the 
wisdom you have gained by a sad experience.—Mason. 
.... He that studies books alone, will know how things ought 
to be ; and he that studies men, will know how things are.—Zacon. 


.... I do not inquire how much you have read and studied on 
the human powers; but I ask how you exert those powers.— 
Chapin. 

.... A helping hand to one in trouble is often like a switch on 
a railroad track—but one inch between wreck and smooth-rolling 
prosperity.—Beecher. 

.... Those who depend on the merits of their ancestors may 
be said to search in the roots of the tree for those fruits which the 
branches ought to produce.—Barrow. 


.... We should act with as much energy as those who expect 
everything from themselves ; and we should pray with as much 
earnestness as those who expect everything from God.—Lacon. 

.+.. Induction being the right path to knowledge, every man, 
whether he knows it or not, uses induction, more or less, by the 
mere fact of his having a human reason, and knowing anything 
at all.— Kingsley. 

.... What a strange desperate notion it is of men, when they 
have erred, that things are at the worst, that nothing can be done 
to rescue them! whereas Judas Iscariot might have done some- 
thing better than hang himself.— Author Helps. 

«+.. The manner in which a youth encounters his first trouble 
ives often a character to his life; for it decides whether, besides 
is property, fortune shall have his spirit at her disposal, to exalt, 

depress, and play with, at caprice.— Mountford. 

«+e. The heart must be divorced from its idols. Age does a 
great deal in curing the man of his frenzy; but, if God has a 
special work for a man, he takes a shorter and sharper course with 
him. This grievous loss is only a further and more expensive 
education for the work of the ministry; it is but saying more 
closely, “ Will you pay the price ¢”—Cecil. 


Soker’s Budget. 


What bar is that which often opens, but never shuts ?—Crowbar. 


“I’m transported to see you,” as the thief said to the kanga- 
roos. 


Some one says “the lobster is a posthumous work of creation, 
for it is only red after its death.” 


Wanted, for the ornithological department of our museum, im- 


_ mediately, the beak and claws of a toma-hawk. 


A person asked Chapman if the tolling of a bell did not put 
him in mind of his latter end. He replied, ‘No, sir; but the 
rope puts me in mind of yours.” 


We understand that the fertile brain of Monsieur Jullien has 
been employed on devising some new quadrilles, and that he in- 
tends bringing out a splendid arrangement of St. Vitus’s dance. 


“Tf you children quarrel so about that doll, I'll break it ; there’s 
no peace where you are.” ‘O, do, mama!” screamed the young 
hopefuls ; ‘then we shall all have a little piece.” 


The chaplain of the Edinburgh gaol has resigned his situation, 
having gone over to the “ Free Church.” His congreyation had a 
conscientious desire to follow their pastor, but the intolerant 
gaoler wouldn’t allow them. 


“T wish to know, sir, if you called me an ass?” “ Yes, sir, but 
I qualified it.” “Aha, sir! you qualified it, did you? The bet- 
ter for you, sir; and pray how did you qualify it?” “I said you 
were an ass—all but the ears.” 

Fair and equal.—Sister—“ Not give a ball, Charles! Fiddle! 
Why not? 1 tell you what, if you will find the room, and the 
music, and the supper, and the champagne, and the ices, I’ll find 
the ladies. Come, now!” 


In fishing, we have occasionally seen a big pike watching a bait, 
and evidently weighing the chances between getting a guod din- 
ner and being a good dinner. He should have been able to weigh 
very accurately—he had so many scales. 


A gentleman in New Orleans was agreeably surprised, the other 
day, to find a plump turkey served up for his dinner, and inquired 
of his servant how it was obtained. ‘‘ Why, sa,” replied Blackee, 
“dat ar turkey is been roostin’ on our fence tree nites; so dis 
mornin’ I seize him for de rent ob de fence.” 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE EAST AND WEST. 


The two pictures on this page 
represent the antipodes—one of 
them delineating a scene in Can- 
ton, China, the other a scene on 
a prairie of the far west of North 
America. The subject of the first 
sketch is a group of Celestials en- 
gaged in reading the proclama- 
tions posted up in Chinese about 
the walls of Canton by the Eng- 
lish authorities now in possession 
of that city, for their instruction 
and government. Wedded as 
these people are to routine and to 
antiquated notions, they cannot 
but contrast the good order main- 
tained by their conquerors with 
the oppression, disorder and li- 
cense practised or tolerated by 
their late Governor Yeh, who is 
now happily in “durance vile,” 
and whose face is enough to hang 
him. For the Chinese are certain- 
ly a bright and intelligent ple 
—-perhaps little understood by the 
people of the West. They have 
many virtues mingled with ~~ | 
vices. At a very remote period, 
they ap to have reached a con- 
siderable state of civilization, 
while the western nations were 

lunged in barbarism to a much 
ater date. They practised at an 
early the arts of domestic life, 
especially the art of printing, and 
the manufacture of silk and por- 
celain, while they are said to have 
discovered gunpowder and the 
mariner’s compass. But here they 
have halted. The fine arts have 
made no great progress, and 
though education in reading and 
writing is common, still the masses 
cannot be said to be cultivated. 
The religion of Confucius is that 
adopted by the court and aoe 
classes, and consists of a refined 
deism, with a great reverence for 
ancestors, and for the moral pre- 
cepts of Confucius. Buddhism is 
the religion of the great mass of 
the people in China Proper, Mon- 
golia and Thibet, which last coun- 
try is its head-quarters, being the 
seat of its most sacred llamas. A 
sort of Protestant Christianity is 
said to have made a pretty large 
number of converts, the leaders of 
the rebels who for the past few 
years have won such great victo- 
ries over the imperial arms being 
said to have embraced its tenets. 
The political influence of China 
extends considerably beyond the 
territorial limits of her empire, and 


it is customary for embassies to be sent at stated times, generall 
from two to five years, from many surrounding countries, wit 
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CHINESE READING ENGLISH PROCLAMATIONS IN CANTON. 


a detailed account of China, the 
commencement of direct European 
commerce with which dates only 
from the discovery of the pass 
of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
first attempt of the English to 
open a trade with China was made 
in 1637, but through the intrigues 
of the Portuguese established there, 
the enterprise failed. Afterwards 
the East India Company carried 
on traffic at the different maritime 
ports, and chiefly at Canton. In 
1834, trade was permitted without 
regard to neutrality. In 1839, 
the Chinese government forcibly 
obliged the English merchants at 
Canton to deliver up 20,283 chests 
of opium (a prohibited article, by 
the way), which having been de- 
and compensation refused, 
war was declared by England, and 
the coasts of China were blockaded 
by a British naval force. After a 
series of successes a waa con- 
cluded at Nankin, Aug. 29, 1842, 
by which European merchants and 
a British consul were allowed to 
reside at five ports—viz., Canton, 
Amoy, Foo-chow, Ning-po and 
Shang-hai. The island of Hong- 
Kong was ceded to the English in 
perpetuity. The present war grows 
out of repeated violations of treat 
stipulations on the part of the Chi. 
nese government, and of outrages 
on the French and English flags 
and citizens. The relations be- 
tween this country and China have 
always been amicable, and our 
minister has been instructed by our 
pvernment not to allow any war- 
ike demonstrations on the part of 
our ships of war.—Our second pic- 
ture on this page is an American 
scene, and represents a group of 
Pawnees on a far western prairie, 
looking out for their enemies. One 
brave is standing on his saddle and 
pointing towards the far horizon, 
where the dim forms of the foe are 
supposed to be looming up. The 
squaws and pappooses, mounted, 
are in the rear. One of the red- 
skins is indulging in the luxury of 
a pipe, but he smokes very care- 
full y and undemonstratively under 
the lee of a comrade’s horse. The 
Pawnees are adventurous, wicked 
fellows, and probably the most ac- 
complished es thieves in the 
world. Splendid horsemen, like 
the Camanches, the back of a fly- 
ing steed is as natural to them as 
a rocking-chair to us. They are 
well skilled in the wild sports of 


Sooloo, and even Great Britain as tributary nations. The native | the West, and the wild war of the prairies. Yet they will not 
records of China extend as far back as B. C. 2204, and however | long cumber the earth. Every year their hunting and fighting 


ens to the emperor ; other presents of at least an equal value | fabulous their early portion may be considered, there is no doubt grounds are narrowed in area, and with civilization pressing upon 
ing given back in return. The Chinese government affects to | that China is the oldest existing dominion on the globe. Some | them both from the east and the west, the red men, who will not 
consider the complimentary gifts from foreign states as so much | scattered notices of this empire appear in the works of medixval _ settle down to the peaceable occupations of life, must soon be num- 


tribute, and in this sense they enumerate Anam, Siam, the Laos, | travellers, but Marco Polo was the first ig the 


PAWNEE INDIANS LOOKING OUT FUR ENEMIES. 


nsto give | bered with the many nations and tribes that have passed away. 
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